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Brains of Rats and Men 


That man’s brain has been slowly devel- 
oped from other kinds of animal brain 
structures, that human behavior patterns 
and the noblest human faculties are func- 
tions of man’s peculiar — or- 
ganization—to many these still seem diffi- 
cult statements to accept. Their truth, 
however, is further demonstrated by C. 
Judson Herrick in Brains of Rats and Men, 
his new book on the origin and biological 
significance of the cerebral cortex. It is a 
volume that belongs to that rare class of 
scientific works of genuine literary merit, 
in which Mr. Herrick traces the evolution 
of this amazingly complex organ from 
fishes to men, and follows step by step the 
elaboration of its functions. 

Objective behavior and subjective experi- 
ence are here reformulated in biological 
terms. Mr. Herrick demonstrates incisive- 
ly that the entire intellectual, emotional, 
and moral life of mankind can be explored 
as biological functions without loss of 
their supreme values as distinctively 
human attributes and without passing 
outside the realm of natural laws. 


Others have tried to read human faculties 
backward into the lower animals. Mr. 
Herrick reverses the order and, beginning 
with the simplest structures prophetic of 
cerebral cortex, he reads this history 
through to its culmination in man. He 
outlines also the development of the 
thalamus and corpus striatum and their 
functional relations with the cortex. 


He turns then to the mechanism of learn- 
ing, centering the discussion about the 
brains of rats and men, the two species of 
mammals whose behavior patterns have 
been studied most intensively under con- 
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ditions of laboratory control. Recent ex- 
periments upon learning in rats are sum- 
marized. 

In considering the transition from brute to 
man, Mr. Herrick calls attention to the 
fact that the brain of man is more than 
twice as heavy as that of an ape of equal 
body weight and that this increase is 
chiefly in the cerebral cortex. The com- 
plexity of the internal texture of the hu- 
man cortex surpasses that of an ape in still 
larger measure. 

Mr. Herrick emphasizes the unscientific 
character of the oversimplification of hu- 
man behavior so popular in some psycho- 
logical circles. He believes that human na- 
ture cannot be understood without recog- 
nizing that its patterns of behavior are 
very different from those of rats and mon- 
keys, and that conscious experience is an 
essential component of these human be- 
havior patterns in their biological aspects. 
Approaching the problems of human na- 
ture from the biological side and with 
biological technique, the author works 
out a common ground upon which objec- 
tive psychology and introspective psy- 
chology may meet without sacrificing 
what is good in either method. He has 
demonstrated that, without transgressing 
the boundaries of biological science, we 
can set in their places objective behavior 
in all its manifestations: affect, impulse, 
volition, and the whole intellectual and 
moral life together with the structural 
mechanisms employed. 

The concluding chapters have a special 
significance for psychology and education, 
since they throw light upon such problems 
as the subconscious, complexes, habit, 
vital reserves, experience, association, 
will, and the relations of mind and body. 
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This account of the cerebral cortex, its 
evolution and its functions, by one of 
America’s foremost neurologists touches 
— problems that are fundamental to 
all the sciences that take living things, 
and man in particular, as their province: 
biology, psychology, anthropology, the 
social sciences, education, medicine. 
BRAINS OF RATS AND MEN. By C. 
Jupson Herrick. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 
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“Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity” 


Beyond all other ideas of government, 

democracy means not merely a govern- 

mental mechanism, but 

a way of life. The social 

hilosopher who thus 

Sioudty conceives it 

must turn to the most 

general interests of man- 

kind. Thomas Vernor 

Smith, in his new book 

The Democratic Way of 

Life, re-endows ‘‘Liber- 

ty, Equality, Fraterni- 

ty’’—worn slogans of a 

goal that has never been 

reached—with some of 

the spirit of the days when they were 

magic words; and makes a brilliant com- 

mentary upon the questions of humaniz- 

ing work, the proper use of leisure, re- 

ligion in a democracy, birth control, and 
democratic leadership. 


To make clear the abiding real content of 
the democratic trinity of ideals, Mr. Smith 
inquires into these goals as they stand to- 
day. He looks upon liberty as fundamen- 
tal, a natural end for life, and would re- 
strict it only for the sake of fraternity. 
He admits that liberty is neither more nor 
less than doing as one pleases, but believes 
that through proper education men may 
please more and more to act fraternally. 


Fraternity, Mr. Smith holds to be a natur- 
al and ethical end for man. It is, in his 
view, the basis of religion, and the func- 
tion of religion in a democracy is to foster 


brotherhood within the group and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

What can equality as an ideal mean in the 
light of the present-day facts? Mr. Smith's 
equalitarian ideal means fundamentally 
that whatever objects or activities are re- 
garded as good must be admitted to be as 
good when experienced by one person as 
when experienced by another. He sees in 
war and industrial autocracy the arch- 
enemies of equality, and in the cessation 
of wholesale hostility, the development 
of industrial democracy, necessary meas- 
ures for the attainment of the equality 
ideal. 

Bertrand Russell has expressed the belief 
that with present technology, the four- 
hour day awaits only the will to have it. 
Regarding such optimism as at best pro- 
phetic of a distant time, Mr. Smith, in 
considering work and leisure, prefers to 


place oo upon the humanizing of | 


work, and to give * the tenaciously held 
idea that the good life is to be found ex- 
clusively in leisure. The supreme moral 
task of the hour, in Mr. Smith's view, is 
in banishing drudgery and monotony, and 
investing otherwise unpleasant work with 
meaning. 

What kind of leadership is needed in a 
democracy? Mr. Smith rejects the concep- 
tion of leadership of prestige and authori- 
ty inherited from monarchies, and re- 
— it with the new conception of 
ving suggested by science. The new 
type of leader is a leader by virtue of 
knowledge, and his function is to point, 
not to order. Science having discredited 
the spectacular and omniscient type of 
leader, democracy must be judged not by 
its ability to produce a few ‘‘master-lead- 
ers,’" but by its ability to make every 
citizen a creative leader in some enter- 
prise. 
Mr. Smith has brought to these principles 
of democracy, upon which so much enthu- 
siasm has been lavished and over which so 
much disappointment has been felt, an un- 
deniable tinge of modernity. He has for- 
mulated a democratic credo, a profession 
of the social faith of a Had sre man. 
THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE. By 
Tuomas VERNOR SMITH. $1.75, postpaid 
$1.85. 
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A New French Grammar 


One hears it frequently said that of the 
making of French grammars there is no 
end but that the French grammar has yet 
to be written. That is to say a new one 
may legitimately make its bow without 
regarding too much the weight of its 
predecessors. 

The new Introduction to the Study of French 
by Otto F. Bond will make a place for it- 
self among French texts where the rapid 
attainment of the ability to read and un- 
derstand French is the end most desired. 
Teachers who find that the prolonged 
syntactical study and delayed actual read- 
ing made necessary by most grammars is 
somewhat boring both to instructor and 
student will welcome this grammar which 
equips the student in twenty lessons to 
read interesting material. 


It is a ‘‘comprehension’’ grammar, brief, 
thorough, and intensive, and written 
from the point of view of the student 
struggling with the difficulties of the 
rinted page and the spoken word and 
Daiviang a mastery of these problems early 
in the course. 
The ‘reading method’’ upon which this 
book is based has been in use in the 
Junior College of the gone | of 
Chicago for five years with remarkable 
success. It has tel v0 an average reading 
of 1,500 to 1,800 pages in the first year of 
instruction in French. 
In an article in the Modern Language 
Journal for April, 1926, Mr. Bond says: 
“If Mary White wants to read Le Petit 
Chose or Abeille before she can order from 
a French menu or juggle a pair of partitive 
constructions in a negative sentence, why 
not let her do it? She cannot fail to get 
some good out of the performance even 
if she doesn’t get all the story with full 
literary appreciation. a ce of her 
desire to read cannot be expected to 
heighten her interest in partitive con- 
structions!"’ 


In preparing a text which concentrates on 
the problem of getting the student to the 
point where he can follow his natural 
interest in reading, Mr. Bond has per- 
formed a valuable service for instructors 


whether or not they agree with him that 
the primary aim of the junior college 
course should be the development of read- 
ing ability. The text may be followed by 
the direct method or the grammar-transla- 
tion method, and its value as a starting- 
point for the course and a means for creat- 
ing interest in the course is not lessened. 


An Introduction to the Study of French is one 
of the new “University of Chicago Junior 
College Series’’ designed through special- 
ly constructed texts to accomplish effi- 
ciently in one year the purpose of ele- 
mentary modern-language instruction at 
the college level. Another volume in the 
series, already published, is The Sounds of 
French by Otto F. Bond, a graded, inten- 
sive, phonetic drill manual, equipped with 
analytical exercises. In December, a third 
volume in the series, Premitres Lectures, 
will appear. It is a first reader to be begun 
with the twelfth recitation of the course 
and to lead to extensive (outside) readin 
by the twentieth. AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF FRENCH. By Orto 
F. Bonn. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. THE 
SOUNDS OF FRENCH. By Orrto F. 
Bonp. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


For the “Bacteriology 
Laboratory 


Instructors arranging courses in bacteri- 
ology, serology, and immunology will 
find helpful the new Laboratory Outlines in 
Bacteriology and Immunology by John F. 
Norton and I. S. Falk. For students of 
these subjects it will serve as a handbook 
and guide in the laboratory. The material 
consists of exercises which are designed to 
acquaint the student with a variety of the 
best methods, to give him practice in 
working with different groups of bacteria, 
and to illustrate immunologic phenomena. 


The manual is a guide to the preparation 
of media, to microscopic examination, and 
to work with bacteria from the respira- 
tory tract, miscellaneous and higher bac- 
teria, anaerobes, toxins, and antitoxins. 
There are exercises on vaccine prepara- 
tion, Wassermann reactions, fb ts are 
reactions, and examination of milk. 

















The Democratic 
Way of Life 


By 
THOMAS VERNOR SMITH 


Thomas Vernor Smith in this 
new book re-endows “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity”—worn - slo- 
gans of a goal that has ever been 
reached—with some of the spirit of 


the days when they were magic | 
words. Here is a brilliant commen- | 
tary upon democracy as a way of | 


life. 
To make clear the abiding real 


content of the democratic trinity of | 
ideals, Mr. Smith inquires into these | 
goals as they stand today. To bring | 
about the ideal democracy, he ad- | 


vocates voluntary limitation of fami- 
lies, humanizing work, making re- 
ligion serve the purposes of universal 
brotherhood, cessation of war and 


abandonment of industrial autoc- | 


racy, development of industrial 
democracy, and recognition of the 


leadership based upon science in- | 


stead of that based upon authority. 


Mr. Smith has brought to those | 


principles of democracy upon which 


so much enthusiasm has been lav- | 
ished and over which so much dis- | 
appointment has been felt, an un- | 
deniable tinge of modernity. He | 


has formulated a democratic credo, 


the profession of the social faith of a | 


modern man. 


$7.75, postpaid $1.85 
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These outlines should be in the hands of 
the instructor and of each member of the 
class. The manual is a flexible one in its 
arrangement and can easily be adapted to 
the character of the course offered, and 
to the amount of time available for labo- 
ratory work. There is material here for a 
full year’s work, but it is so arranged that 
the manual is equally useful for shorter 
courses. LABORATORY OUTLINES FOR 
COURSES IN BACTERIOLOGY AND IM- 
MUNOLOGY. By Joun F. Norton and 
I. S. Farx. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
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The Origins of the Gospels 


Ernest DeWitt Burton continued during 
his last years the researches concerning 
the origins of the Four Gospels which had 
been the basis of his valued Short Introduc- | 
tion to the Gospels. He made further in- | 
vestigations regarding the dates of the } 
Synoptic Gospels, and approached the | 
Fourth Gospel from a new point of view, ff 
applying the method of source criticism 
that he had already used with conspicu- 
ous success for the Synoptic Gospels. 
These significant advances have been ia- 
corporated by Harold R. Willoughby in § 
a new revision of the volume which § 
brings to biblical students Dr. Burton's 
final conclusions. Two important sections § 
of fresh material found in Dr. Burton's {7 
files have been added. The first renders an | 
exceptional judgment regarding the dates 
of the Synoptic Gospels. The second out- 
lines a unique theory concerning the com- 
osition of the Fourth Gospel which 
illuminates the Johannine depiction of 
Jesus. 
This authoritative revision places before 
students of the gospels those facts con- 
cerning the purpose and point of view 
which are most necessary for an intelli- 
gent reading and study of them. A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS. 
By Ernest D. Burton and Haroxp R. 
WitLoucusy. $1.75, postpaid $1.85. 
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World-Literature 


Richard Green Moulton spent his life in 
the study and interpretation of world- 
literature and the culmination of his work 
is The Modern Study of Literature. It is a 





book that embodies his familiarity with 
literature in all its forms, and his extra- 
ordinary ability to act as a guide to others 
in the development of literary apprecia- 
tion. In it he reached the final formula- 
tion of a complete philosophy of litera- 
ture, and applied it to the greatest literary 
masterpieces. 

Moulton’s method of interpretation re- 
garded all literatures as one, and dealt 
with ancient, medieval, and modern, 
whether of England or of the Continent, 
as different manifestations of a single im- 
pulse. To him the great mistake of mod- 
ern literary study was its failure to recog- 
nize the unity of all literature. In The 
Modern Study of Literature he supplied the 
comprehensive synthesis which he 
thought to be the great need of modern 
criticism. 

His method was that of inductive obser- 
vation, and he looked upon literary 
growth as a matter of evolution as definite 
as development in the physical world. 
Moulton’s life as an interpreter of litera- 
ture is summed up in this, his greatest 
work—a volume that every student and 
lover of world-literature should read. 
THE MODERN STUDY OF LITERA- 
TURE. By Richarp Green Mov ton. 
$3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


. AAR 
Risk 


A risk of loss exists in nearly every busi- 
ness undertaking, and it is therefore of 
great importance to the student to under- 
stand this phase of business life. For sev- 
eral years the School of Commerce and 
Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago has offered a course which analyzes 
the element of risk in business, and gives 
an understanding of its practical conse- 
quences as well as a knowledge of the 
agencies that serve to counteract its ef- 
fects. The material of this course is con- 
tained in Risk and Risk-Bearing, in which 
Mr. Hardy isolates and explains the influ- 
ence of uncertainty in economic life. 

In addition to a study of the sources and 
effects of risk, Mr. Hardy makes a detailed 
examination of the methods employed to 
eliminate, transfer, and reduce uncertain- 
ty. Business forecasting with special 
reference to the business cycle, investment 
analysis, and the operation of the specula- 
tive market are given detailed considera- 














Intelligent 
Parenthood 


The Proceedings of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education 


Scientists are emphasizing more 
and more the importance of the 
early years in character formation 
and are studying experimentally 
the problems of child training. To 
put their findings in a form that 
parents and teachers can use is the 
service performed by the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and 
Parent Education in its new volume 
of proceedings. 

This volume gives a general pic- 
ture of the child’s life, his early 
youth, and adolescence, emphasiz- 
ing the normal aspects of the life of 
the average child in the modern 
home. Experts upon various phases 
of child life have contributed in- 
valuable material upon the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, and upon the 
physical, mental, emotional, edu- 
cational, social, and cultural needs 
of the child. 

Among the contributors are such 
nationally known figures as W. W. 
Charters, Dr. Ira S. Wile, Dr. 
Rachelle Yarros, and Frankwood E. 
Williams. Their contributions range 
over such topics as: “The Child, 
the Home, and the Community”; 
“Health Supervision”; “Sex Educa- 
tion”; and “Training for Char- 
acter.” 

Cloth, $2.00, paper $1.00 
Postage 10 cents extra 
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Social Control 


of Business 


By 
JOHN MAURICE CLARK 


Where are the machines leading 
us? How can business be controlled 
to the best interests of mankind? 
How far should government control 
of business go? These questions, fun- 
damental ones for the student of 
social control, make that subject as 
interesting as it is significant. 


In Social Control of Busines the 
subject is covered systematically 
and is clarified for the student. This 
book is designed as a text for survey 
courses in social control. 


Mr. Clark goes thoroughly into 
individualism, and compares with it 
the various other systems of social 
control: socialism, revolutionary 
communism, syndicalism (and its 
American equivalent, the I.W.W.), 
and anarchism. 


Part II of the text concentrates on 
a group of concrete problems: price 
control, public utilities, and the 
question of public ownership. 


Here is a text that not only brings 
to the student the theoretical as- 
pects of the subject, but also gives a 
realistic and intensely interesting 
view of the underlying facts. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 
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tion. The theory of “‘hedging’’ is fully 

explained, and there is comprehensive 

discussion of fire, life, property, accident, 

and casualty insurance. 

This book gives the student a connected 

treatment of the elements of uncertainty 

in business, subjects that have been cus- 

tomarily touched upon as unrelated topics 

in various courses. RISK AND RISK. 

BEARING. By Cuartes O. Harpy. $3.50, 

postpaid $3.60. 

The most flexible of textbook forms, the 

collection of readings, is used in a compan- 

ion volume, Readings in Risk and Risk-Bear- 

ing, to cover thoroughly the element of 

risk in business, as seen through the eyes, 

not of one man, but of many specialists. 

This volume provides in convenient form 

supplementary reading for college classes 

in the subject, particularly where Mr. 

Hardy's Risk and Risk-Bearing is the prin- 

cipal text. The organization of the two | 
books is substantially the same, the chap- 

ters in the po ape peed volume corre- 

sponding in title and subject to those of 

the text itself. Divergent points of view 

are represented and those portions of the 

main text are supplemented most fully 

which experience has shown to be most 

in need of additional material. 
There are readings on the cost of risk, 
ways of dealing with it, the business | 
cycle, business esstesitens, risk and the 

management of capital, securities and 
speculation, hedging, the various classes 
of insurance, guaranty and suretyship, the 
risks of labor, and the social aspects of 
risk-bearing. 

The sections on insurance comprise nearly Ff 
half the volume, and the discussion will 
give the student a knowledge of the ques- 
tions that are interesting the insurance 
world. READINGS IN RISK AND § 
RISK-BEARING. By Cuartes O. Harpy. 
$3.50, postpaid $3.60. 


AAR 


The new Catalogue of the University of 
Chicago Press is ready for distribution 
and will be mailed to all applicants. It is 
a complete list of the books—nearly a 
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WHY NOT HEDONISM? A PROTEST 
RALPH MASON BLAKE 


In current discussions of ethical theory it has become the 
tradition to treat hedonism on the more or less definite as- 
sumption that its rejection is a foregone conclusion. Its fal- 
sity is so thoroughly taken for granted that it is thought possi- 
ble to dispose of its claims in very short order indeed. It is 
usually treated with ill-disguised contempt as an antiquated 
heresy that has so long since been definitely refuted that its 
truth can scarcely be contemplated as a genuine possibility at 
all. Its “fallacies” are summarily pointed out, in a few brief 
pages, and we are hurried on to a consideration of theories 
more worthy the attention of a mature mind. 

I find this state of affairs extremely unsatisfactory. For 
my own part, I may as well say at once, I accept the hedonistic 
position. If there are any serious difficulties in the way of 
such acceptance, I very much wish to know what they are. 
The current “refutations” seem to me for the most part simp- 
ly puerile—so much so, indeed, that I should feel a sense of 
shame in proposing to discuss them seriously were it not for 
the scandalous fact that they are still solemnly repeated and 
piously deferred to. Perhaps it is some such sense of shame 
that keeps Mr. Santayana, who, almost alone among contem- 
porary writers, adopts a fully hedonistic position, from deal- 
ing with the current objections. Mr. Santayana, however, 
prefers in general to expound rather than to argue his philoso- 
phy, and the truth of hedonism in particular doubtless seems 
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to him so evident that he cannot bring himself to any careful 
consideration of the alleged difficulties. The occasion there- 
fore seems ripe for such a discussion, and it is something of the 
sort which, in summary fashion, I here propose to undertake. 

Let it first be clearly understood, however, that in at- 
tempting to defend hedonism from its critics I am by no 
means concerned with the integral defense of any historical 
hedonistic system. By hedonism I do not mean Epicureanism, 
or Benthamism, or the doctrines of J. S. Mill. There is not the 
slightest difficulty in showing, and it has in fact been demon- 
strated ad nauseam, that these historic theories are one and 
all infected with serious fallacies and gross errors. I believe, 
however, that there is a set of fundamental principles which, 
whether or not it has ever been held in this precise form by 
any of the classical proponents of hedonism, at any rate seems 
to have been more or less approximated by each of them; that 
this set, moreover, will be recognized as undoubtedly consti- 
tuting a hedonistic system; and, finally, that this hedonistic 
system is by no means to be disposed of by the simple device 
of showing that it has usually been inadequately stated, de- 
fended by fallacious arguments, and combined with incon- 
sistent or erroneous principles. 

This central core of hedonistic doctrine has been most 
clearly and completely disengaged from its various historical 
accompaniments not by any advocate of the theory, but, oddly 
enough, precisely by its acutest critic, Mr. G. E. Moore (in 
his Ethics, Home University Library). Ignoring all complica- 
tions and refinements of interpretation, the bare essentials of 
this view can be stated in a highly compressed form in seven 
propositions. Of these the first two are simply preliminary 
definitions of terms. They are as follows: (1) To say of a 
thing that it is intrinsically good means that it would be good 
even if it existed quite alone, without any accompaniments or 
effects whatever; and (2) to say of a thing that it is ultimately 
good, or good for its own sake, means (a) that it is intrinsical- 
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ly good, and (0) that it contains no part which is not intrin- 
sically good. The next three propositions are definitions of 
moral concepts. They are not peculiar to hedonism as such, 
but characterize it as a teleological, rather than a formalistic, 
system of ethics.’ These propositions are as follows: (3) To 
call a voluntary act wrong means that the total consequences 
of some other action possible to the agent under the circum- 
stances form a whole which is intrinsically better than the 
whole formed by the total consequences of the act in ques- 
tion. (4) To call a voluntary act right means that it is not 
wrong. (5) To call a voluntary act a duty for a given agent, 
or to say that the agent ought to perform it, means that, 
among the acts possible to the agent under the circumstances, 
the total consequences of the act in question form a whole 
which is intrinsically better than the whole formed by the to- 
tal consequences of any of the other possible acts. The next 
proposition also is not necessarily peculiar to hedonism as 
such. It amounts to a denial of Mr. Moore’s principle of “‘or- 
ganic unity” (cf. his Principia Ethica), and might form a part 
of a non-hedonistic system. This principle is as follows: (6) 
The intrinsic value of a whole is always in proportion to the 
amount of ultimate value which it contains. The last proposi- 
tion is the characteristic and peculiar thesis of hedonism, viz., 
(7) pleasurable consciousness is always ultimately good (or 
good for its own sake); and nothing else is ever ultimately 
good. 

And now for the current objections. Most of these, I think 
it will readily be seen, simply do not touch at all the theory 
previously stated. So far as it is concerned, they are com- 
pletely beside the mark. For example, much ink is still ex- 
pended upon the refutation of “psychological hedonism,” i.e., 
the once fashionable theory that the sole human motive is the 
desire for pleasure. (Cf., e.g., Dewey’s constant recurrence to 
this subject in his Human Nature and Conduct.) In view of 
the fact that no serious thinker, so far as I know, now holds 

For this distinction, cf. Paulsen’s System of Ethics, Book II, chap. i. 
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any such theory, this ink is simply wasted. The doctrine was, 
of course, accepted by most of the hedonists of the past, and 
was indeed frequently put forward by them as a proof of the 
truth of their ethical theory. Its falsity is, however, now 
generally recognized, and its uselessness as a basis for demon- 
stration of the ethical theory fully admitted. It evidently 
forms no part of the doctrine previously stated, and is in no 
way implied thereby. Discussion of it is therefore wholly ir- 
relevant to any living issue. 

But even those who recognize the irrelevance of psycho- 
logical hedonism sometimes formulate and criticize ethical 
hedonism in a way which is almost equally irrelevant. Hedon- 
ists hold—so the matter is frequently put—that even though 
the desire for pleasure is not actually the sole human motive, 
yet nevertheless it ought to be. Thus Miss Calkins tells us* 
that “according to this theory the proper, though not the in- 
variable, object of the morally willing self is pleasure.” And 
according to Mr. Joad* “‘although other things besides pleas- 
ure may be desired, pleasure is the only thing that ought to be 
desired.”” Now, whether or not such a doctrine has actually 
formed a part of hedonistic systems in the past, it certainly 
ought to be plain that it is by no means an essential feature of 
such a system. Not only is it not in any way implied in the 
foregoing propositions, but on any reasonable view of things 
would seem even to be definitely excluded thereby. For ac- 
cording to these principles to say that no man ought ever to 
desire anything other than pleasure means that the total con- 
sequences of a desire for something other than pleasure never 
form a whole which contains more pleasurable experience 
than does the whole formed by the total consequences of any 
other possible desire; and to most observers of human life this 
statement seems to be plainly false. Hence, indeed, the fa- 
miliar “hedonistic paradox”’ to the effect that “pleasure to be 
got must be forgot”—a paradox which may certainly be quite 


? The Good Man and the Good, p. 73. 
® Common-Sense Ethics, p. 13; cf. p. 15. 
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consistently accepted by hedonists. The fact that hedonists 
judge the value of acts by reference to their consequences in 
pleasure by no means commits them to the view that such con- 
sequences are best attained by making them directly the sole 
human motive and the sole object of human desire. Nobody 
makes any scruple of admitting that such a valuable end as 
health, for example, is not best attained by making it a direct 
and constant object of conscious concern. It should therefore 
not surprise us to find that the like is true also of other valu- 
able ends. In fact, I am not familiar with any system of ethics 
in which it is held that desire for the ultimate end proposed 
by the system should be made the sole human desire. Why 
then should it be supposed that hedonists alone are bound to 
maintain such a doctrine? 

As for the connection of hedonism with egoism, it might 
seem superfluous at this late date to insist that hedonists need 
in no way be adherents of egoism. Yet this confusion still to 
some extent persists, even among writers who ought to know 
very much better. Thus Professor Miinsterberg seems to have 
supposed that a hedonist can consistently regard any given 
act as constituting for him a duty only provided he can view 
it as resulting in a preponderance of pleasure for himself ; for 
he argues against hedonism as follows:* “When we will the 
morally good, we do indeed wish that the good also give us 
joy, but we know that it is not good simply because it gives us 
pleasure Even if we acknowledge the pleasure in the 
minds of other human beings as goal for our moral action, the 
moral itself is not therefore based on pleasure 
feel it our duty to serve the pleasure of others, but this duty 
cannot itself come into question as a pleasure. We may sub- 
mit to it with pleasure, but we do not submit to it because it 
gives us pleasure.” But need a hedonist maintain that our 
duty must needs be a pleasure in the doing? 

Mr. Joad also thinks it an inconsistency in a hedonist to 
admit “that the individual can, and ought to, desire some- 

* Eternal Values, p. 39. 
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thing which may have no relation to his own pleasure, namely, 
the good of the community”;° for he tells us not only that 
Mill’s implicit admission of this doctrine involved him in in- 
consistencies, but also that “these inconsistencies in Mill are 
important, and I have dwelt on them at some length because 
they demonstrate the impracticability of maintaining, even 
with the best will in the world, that pleasure is the only thing 
of value They reveal themselves most completely in 
Mill’s work, but they are implied in any form of utilitarian 
hedonism.”* I should very much like to have it pointed out 
just how the rejection of egoism implies any inconsistency in 
such a form of utilitarian hedonism as that outlined above. 

Another classical line of attack upon hedonism consists in 
elaborate criticism of the so-called “hedonistic calculus.” If 
the rightness and wrongness of actions depend upon the de- 
gree to which a greater or less “quantity of pleasure” is real- 
ized in their consequences, then, in order definitely to deter- 
mine upon the rightness or wrongness of any action, we must 
be able somehow to predict the consequences of various ac- 
tions and to estimate the relative “quantities of pleasure” in- 
volved. Now no one would deny, I suppose, that it is no easy 
matter to forecast the future, especially in such a complicated 
sphere as that of human conduct and its effects; nor will any 
one be disposed to doubt that there are grave difficulties in- 
volved in the determination and comparison of quantities of 
pleasure and displeasure. I cannot here enter into the details 
of this question, but it ought to be clearly understood that 
precisely similar difficulties affect any teleological system of 
ethics whatsoever. Every such system makes the value of 
actions depend upon the quantity of good which they succeed 
in realizing; every such system holds that some actions are 
better than others, that some realize more and some less good. 
In every such system, therefore, some sort of “calculus” is 

* Op. cit., p. 15. 

° Op. cit., p. 16. 
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necessary, and I find it very difficult to understand how it can 
be any easier to determine such quantitative questions as are 
here involved in terms of “satisfaction of desire” or “har- 
mony” or “self-realization” than it is in terms of pleasure and 
displeasure. Hedonists have at least made a resolute attempt 
to deal with this aspect of the matter. I fail to see how any 
teleological system can view such an attempt as superfluous; 
and I am not aware that any system has made the attempt 
with more earnestness or with greater success than hedonism. 

Professor Dewey is one of those who make much of the 
defects of the “calculus” as an objection to hedonism. But I 
cannot help thinking that he interprets the doctrine in a man- 
ner that is highly artificial and unreal. He seems to suppose 
that in the view of hedonists the calculus can be applied with 
perfect mathematical precision to the determination of the 
results of individual acts severally, and that, too, with abso- 
lute accuracy and certainty of result.” This seems to me some- 
thing of a caricature of the hedonistic view. I venture to think 
that even Bentham and Mill, who no doubt entertained some- 
what exaggerated notions with regard to the applicability of 
the calculus, never went to anything like such lengths. And 
what is Professor Dewey’s own conclusion with regard to the 
calculus? He tells us that 
the problem of deliberation is not to calculate future happenings, but to 
appraise present proposed action. We judge present desires and habits 
by their tendency to produce certain consequences The future 
outcome is not certain But its tendency [i.e., the tendency of the 
fire which Professor Dewey uses as an example] is a knowable matter, 
what it will do under certain circumstances. And so we know what is the 
tendency of malice, charity, conceit, patience. We know by observing 
their consequences, by recollecting what we have observed, by using that 
recollection in constructive imaginative forecasts of the future, by using 
the thought of future consequences to tell the quality of the act now pro- 
posed.® 

*Cf., e.g., Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 50-51. 

* Op. cit., pp. 206-7. 
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Precisely. And I believe that this is very much the sort of 
thing that the hedonist means by his despised “calculus.” 

But, it will perhaps be said, we cannot trust men to guide 
their actions by any such calculus. The vast majority of man- 
kind are incapable of judging with any accuracy concerning 
the consequences of their acts; they can neither foresee them 
all nor correctly estimate their value. So far as this is true, 
however, it is true on amy teleological system. And in any such 
system it is only so far as some such calculus can more or less 
roughly be carried out that any knowledge of the rightness or 
wrongness of actions can be attained: Where the estimate 
fails we must be content to remain in ignorance. Those who 
are incapable of guiding themselves must, as in other matters, 
be guided and taught by those possessed of more adequate 
vision. 

“But in the crisis of decision a man cannot be expected 
always to delay action until he has completed such a calcula- 
tion of consequences.” In truth, no one expects him to do so. 
As well expect a man on every practical problem of mathe- 
matics to calculate his logarithms afresh. In ordinary prac- 
tice the mathematician relies upon his logarithmic tables. Just 
so in practical action are we guided by more or less explicitly 
formulated codes of action, systems of general rules which we 
take to be the result of past experience, and to embody a 
measure of wisdom and foresight. We do not question the val- 
idity or the value of a method of calculating logarithms be- 
cause not every Tom, Dick, and Harry is capable of perform- 
ing it, nor because in practice we follow the results of past 
calculations. Similar considerations should apply to the calcu- 
lus of pleasures. 

“But a calculus of pleasures can give no definite result. 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. What is hap- 
piness to one man is unhappiness to another.” This, of course, 
simply means that what gives pleasure to one man fails to 
give it to another. This is certainly a fact which must be 
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taken into account by any theory, but if the sources of pleas- 
ure thus vary from man to man, is it not so also with the 
sources of any ultimate good which one may choose? Are the 
sources of “satisfactions of desire” or of “‘self-realization” any 
less diverse and conflicting? Hedonism here again appears to 
be no worse off than any other teleological system. 

Professor Albee’ puts the argument a little differently: 


A direct computation of the consequences of actions, in terms of hap- 
piness and unhappiness, can never afford the foundation for a scientific 
Ethics, not merely, or principally, because experience shows that indi- 
viduals derive pleasure and pain, as the case may be, from very differ- 
ent things; but because it is absolutely certain, on general principles, 
that every advance in morality involves a shifting of the scale of hedo- 
nistic values. Otherwise expressed, individuals and nations are constant- 
ly, if generally slowly, discarding one scale of hedonistic values for an- 
other, previously assumed to be ultimate, and this in proportion to the 
development of moral character. Reduced to its lowest terms, this means 
that hedonistic values vary as moral character varies. 


It is difficult to see that this way of stating the matter makes 
things really any harder for the hedonist. It is true that men’s 
judgments regarding the sources or causes of pleasure are sub- 
ject to frequent change, but so are their judgments with re- 
gard to the sources of any sort of ultimate value. It is true 
that as men change they derive pleasure from different things 
and in different degrees than formerly. But whatever theory 
of ultimate value is adopted, it seems likely that changes in 
human thought and character or in other conditions of life 
will bring with them similar alterations in the sources of 
value. The mere fact that changes in moral character consti- 
tute one cause of such alterations in the sources of value 
seems to introduce no essentially novel difficulty into the argu- 
ment; and in any case the fact would remain the same and the 
difficulty equal on any teleological theory whatever. 

But arguments based on the difficulties of the calculus do 
not exhaust the case against hedonism. There is no stopping 

* History of English Utilitarianism, p. 274. 
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the chorus of objections. “A state of unbroken pleasure would 
not really be pleasant. A continuous heaven of constant en- 
joyment would be intolerable boredom.” Such an objection 
surely represents mere confusion of thought. How can pleas- 
ure be unpleasant? How can enjoyment be boredom? “But 
uninterrupted pleasure is an ideal which is impossible of at- 
tainment in any actual human life. It is a mere chimera.” Or, 
as Professor Rogers puts the point:*° “That at which a sensi- 
ble human being aims is no unimaginable state of the intens- 
est possible pleasure unaccompanied by pain Ration- 
al satisfaction is no dream of an undisturbed and impossibly 
complete state of felicity.’””* But what hedonist has asserted 
the attainability of such an ideal? Are hedonists, then, wholly 
ignorant of the conditions of human life? In truth they are 
not so foolish as to maintain the attainability of any such per- 
fect consummation, or to counsel attempts to realize the im- 
possible. What they hold is simply that the intrinsic value of 
any state of affairs is in proportion to the amount of pleasur- 
able experience it contains, and that human effort should be 
so directed as to make this amount as great as possible. No 
overstrained idealism is implied. A hedonist may, indeed, con- 
sistently also be a pessimist. We should not forget that the 
truth of pessimism has often been argued from hedonistic 
premises. 

But then, says Professor Rogers, “in practice the only 
clear meaning, therefore, that a ‘sum of pleasures’ carries is 
this, that I want my life to be a continuous series of satisfied 
moments lasting as long as possible. But this is pretty much 
an empty platitude, which throws almost no light at all on 
what constitutes satisfaction at any given moment.’” But is 
it to be expected of any theory of the nature of the ultimate 
end that it should automatically reveal the particular means 

* Theory of Ethics, p. 50. 

™ Op. cit., p. 49. 

* Op. cit., p. 48. 
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to that end? For Professor Rogers ‘“‘that at which a sensible 
human being aims is . . . . the realization that he is making 
the most of life that it is possible for him, with his particular 
interests and limitations, to make, considering the means at 
his disposal.’”* How much light does this way of formulating 
the end throw upon “what constitutes satisfaction at any 
given moment”’? 

The interesting feature of Professor Rogers’ case is that 
de facto he comes very near, despite his protests, to being a 
hedonist himself—if only he were not so desperately afraid of 
the name. “Only when we can point to pleasure,” he writes, 
“is the judgment of value felt to be justified.”** “No aim will 
be called reflectively a good aim unless it tends to result in 
pleasure.’”’ But still he will not be called hedonist. He does 
not “intend to say that mere pleasurableness by itself is a 
good. Pleasantness as such is not good because pleasantness 
does not exist by itself; a good is concrete, and pleasantness 
merely an abstract quality” (doc. cit.). But, may we ask, what 
hedonist attaches any value to mere “pleasantness” as an ab- 
stract universal? It is, of course, only concrete pleasurable 
experience which he values. 

Professor Dewey finds it a fundamental defect in utilita- 
rianism that it thinks “of the good to which intelligence is 
pertinent as consisting in future pleasures and pains.” This, 
in his view, involves a “catastrophe.” He emphasizes the “‘con- 
trast between such conceptions of good and of intelligence and 
the facts of human nature according to which good, happiness, 
is found in the present meaning of activity, depending upon 
the proportion, order, and freedom introduced into it by 
thought as it discovers objects which realize and unify other- 
wise contending elements.’* Professor Dewey’s thought, here 
and elsewhere, seems to be that utilitarian hedonism unduly 
emphasizes satisfactions to be realized in a distant and none 

* Op. cit., p. 31. * Op. cit., p. 38. 

* Op. cit., p. 50. * Op. cit., p. 212. 
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too certain future at the expense of the happiness to be gained 
in the present through the solution of immediate conflict; that 
it unduly exalts remote and more or less doubtful advantages 
at the expense of present fruition (cf. p. 265). That such a 
tendency to some extent may have operated in the history of 
utilitarianism I will not deny. But I see not the slightest rea- 
son to suppose that such an emphasis is the only one which 
can be consistently adopted by one who accepts the hedonistic 
position. 

Professor Calkins rejects hedonism because of the “nar- 
rowness”’ of its conception of the good. “ ‘Why then,’ the non- 
hedonist protests to the hedonist, ‘why do you exclude activ- 
ity and thought from your conception of the good, or ultimate 
end, why do you limit this chief good to happiness alone?’ ’”* 
The very asking of this question, it appears, is sufficient to 
refute hedonism, for without more ado Professor Calkins con- 
tinues on the next page, “(Now that the hedonistic answer to 
this question is discredited, we turn, naturally enough, to anti- 
hedonistic doctrines.” And what do we find? “It is already 
clear that only one qualitative theory of the good can escape 
challenge for its narrowness. This is the doctrine which de- 
scribes the good not in terms of any one kind of consciousness, 
as pity, loyalty, wisdom, or happiness, but as inclusive of all 
of these experiences and of all others which people wish or will 
for themselves” (p. 78). But is it really so clear that there is 
no “narrowness” here? Might we not ask, with a pertinence 
equal to that of the non-hedonist’s former inquiry, “Why do 
you exclude things not wished or willed from your conception 
of the good? Why do you limit the ultimate end to things 
wished or willed alone?” It is, of course, evident that any the- 
ory of the end must distinguish between what is ultimately 
good and what is not, and must therefore inevitably suffer 
from this form of “narrowness.” 

Many criticisms of hedonism reduce to most elementary 


The Good Man and the Good, p. 76. 
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misunderstandings of the hedonistic distinction between pleas- 
urable experience as intrinsic and ultimate good, and moral 
value as a species of extrinsic or instrumental good. Thus 
A. E. Taylor writes: “A man is not morally good because his 
career has been marked by extraordinary cases of unexpected 
good luck, nor is the life of one of the lower animals to be 
reckoned morally good because it may contain a vast number 
of pleasant moments.””* But hedonists, of course, do not say 
that moral goodness consists in enjoyment of pleasure; for 
them moral goodness is an extrinsic value derived from the . 
fact that certain actions and dispositions result in conse- 
quences which are more pleasurable than the results of other 
acts and dispositions. The same confusion is apparent also in 
Taylor’s treatment of the question, Is the good always pleas- 
ant? He interprets this to mean “Is the morally good or right 
act always accompanied by more pleasure than a wrong act?” 
To the question so stated no hedonist would dream of giving 
an affirmative answer. Professor Fullerton also gives a criti- 
cism of hedonism based on this same misunderstanding. After 
quoting Bentham to the effect that all pleasure is in itself a 
good, even the pleasure a malicious man “takes at the thought 
of the pain which he sees, or expects to see, his adversary un- 
dergo,”’ he asks, “Can the pleasure of a malignant act properly 
be called morally good at all?’”® This question being an- 
swered in the negative, Bentham’s position is considered to be 
refuted. But, as we have seen, no hedonist dreams of main- 
taining that pleasant experience is in itself a moral good. In 
fact, for hedonism nothing whatever is in itself, i.e., intrin- 
sically, a moral good. 

Another favorite procedure of the critics is based upon the 
fact that hedonists have often professed to give demonstrative 
proofs of the truth of their theory. These attempted demon- 
strations are examined and found to be inconclusive, or posi- 


* Problem of Conduct, p. 327. 
*” 4 Handbook of Ethical Theory, p. 224; cf. p. 240. 
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tively fallacious. Hedonism, it is thus discovered, has “failed 
to prove its case,” and we pass on to consider the alternative 
theories. Now let us admit at once that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of hedonism are incapable of demonstration. So far as I 
can see, the critics are quite right in rejecting all the alleged 
proofs that have ever been offered, and I know of nothing that 
can be set in their place. But how stands the case with the 
alternative theories? Is it possible to give a demonstration of 
their fundamental principles? Their advocates scarcely pre- 
tend that it is. These alternatives are accepted, not because of 
any rigorous proof of their truth, but on quite other grounds. 
The fact that hedonism “fails to prove its case” in itself cer- 
tainly constitutes no proof of the truth of any other theory. 
The truth of the matter seems to be that no theory of ethics, in 
so far as it is a question of ultimate ends, is susceptible of 
“proof” in the strict sense. In fact, even Bentham and Mill 
were on occasion prepared to admit as much. Thus Bentham 
says of the uibinannaitistadele of hedonism, “Is it suscep- 
tible of any direct proof? It should seem not: for that which 
is used to prove everything else, cannot itself be proved: a 
chain of proofs must have their commencement somewhere.” 
And Mill also remarks: “To be incapable of proof by reason- 
ing is common to all first principles.”” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mill nevertheless attempted, in his fourth chapter, pre- 
cisely such a proof as he had here stated to be impossible. His 
lack of success is certainly not surprising. 

Fundamental ethical principles, in fact, as Mr. Moore so 
properly insists, are accepted or.rejected on intuitive grounds. 
The most that any adherent of any ethical system can do by 
way of persuading another to accept his theory is to state its 
fundamental principles as clearly and adequately as possible, 
to take care that these are properly interpreted, and that the 
issues are not obscured by any confusion with irrelevant or in- 

” Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, Vol. I, sec. 364. 

™ Utilitarianism, Everyman’s ed., p. 32. 
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consistent doctrines, to exhibit the implications of these prin- 
ciples and their consistency or inconsistency with other human 
beliefs, and then simply to appeal to the reflective judgment 
of his hearer. If the latter, having once clearly understood the 
principles and their implications, thereupon rejects them, then 
cadit quaestio. 

For my own part, when I subject to such a test the funda- 
mental principles of hedonistic ethics, they appear to me to 
ring true. Indeed, it seems to me to be actually self-evident 
that all pleasurable experience is ultimately good. It does not 
seem to me self-evident that nothing but pleasurable experi- 
ence is ever ultimately good; but much careful reflection has 
hitherto failed to reveal anything else which does seem to me 
ultimately good. Again, it is not self-evident to me that the 
intrinsic value of a whole is necessarily always in proportion 
to the amount of ultimate good which it contains; but in every 
instance which I have ever considered it has always seemed to 
me that this is actually the case. Consequently I am forced to 
adopt a hedonistic position. If other men judge these matters 
differently I know of no way of “refuting” them; but, on the 
other hand, I have never been able to see that any of the con- 
siderations advanced in opposition to hedonism constitute a 
refutation of it. 

From what has been said, however, it is obvious that there 
may be perfectly legitimate criticisms of hedonism—those, 
namely, which consist simply in presenting for judgment 
“hard cases” concerning which it is thought that the only con- 
clusion consistent with hedonistic principles will nevertheless, 
on careful reflection, be rejected. But such criticisms, how- 
ever legitimate in method, have never actually seemed to me 
in the least conclusive. Such force as they at first sight some- 
times appear to have always turns out to arise, so far as I can 
see, from some confusion of thought which still clouds the 
issue. Once these confusions are cleared away, I never seem 
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to find in these “hard cases’ ag incompatible with the 
truth of hedonism. 

Any adequate consideration of this phase of the matter 
would lead us too far afield to allow of our undertaking it on 
the present occasion with any degree of fulness. I shall there- 
fore simply illustrate the way in which it seems to me possible 
to dispose of such hard cases by the examination of a few upon 
which Mr. Moore chiefly depends, and which I hope will be 
more or less typical. The following is an instance which he 
believes will persuade us that even wholes containing no 
pleasure may be intrinsically valuable: “Let us imagine one 
world exceedingly beautiful. Imagine it as beautiful as you 
can ....and then imagine the ugliest world you can possibly 
conceive. Imagine it simply one heap of filth,”** and then sup- 
pose that no one ever can or does receive pleasure or displeas- 
ure from either world in any respect or degree whatever. 
“Would it not be well to do what we could to produce [the 
beautiful world] rather than the other?” Would not the for- 
mer be intrinsically better than the latter? Now I ask myself 
whether this case does not derive most of its apparent force 
from the circumstance that the reader who makes this imagi- 
native comparison very naturally revolts from the image of 
the ugly world and at the same time takes pleasure in the 
thought of the beautiful world, and that he neglects explicitly 
to notice and to discount this fact. I also ask myself whether 
the reader is not influenced, and his judgment unconsciously 
perverted, by the fact that we can scarcely compare these two 
imaginary worlds without the thought that the beautiful 
world obviously possesses greater pleasure-producing poten- 
tialities than the ugly one; by the fact that it is difficult to 
compare these two imaginary worlds without reference to the 
consideration that the one world provides, for any conscious 
being that might sometime be introduced upon the scene, a 
better basis for enjoyment than does the other. Once I care- 


* Principia Ethica, p. 8. 
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fully notice and discount such sources of bias, I entirely fail, 
for my own part, to see any superior value in the beautiful 
world. 

Another of Mr. Moore’s examples—one of those which to 
his mind “constitute a reductio ad absurdum of the view that 
intrinsic value is always in proportion to quantity of pleas- 
ure,” is as follows. If this hedonistic principle is true, it “‘in- 
volves our saying .... that a world in which absolutely noth- 
ing except pleasure existed—no knowledge, no love, no enjoy- 
ment of beauty, no moral qualities—must yet be intrinsically - 
better—better worth creating—provided only the total quan- 
tity of pleasure in it were the least bit greater, than one in 
which all these things existed as well as pleasure.’ This in- 
stance seems almost deliberately framed to confuse the issue; 
for it is very difficult in considering the matter to remember 
that, if we are not illegitimately to introduce into our second 
world an additional increment of pleasure, by “enjoyment of 
beauty” we must here distinctly mean merely contemplation 
of beauty, wholly divorced from any element of pleasure. 
Moreover, it is difficult to keep our minds wholly free from 
the thought of the greater hedonic potentialities of a world 
possessing so many elements which in our experience are 
fruitful sources of enjoyment, as compared with a world from 
which these sources are eliminated. Once I clear my mind 
from such confusing associations, however, I feel no further 
difficulty in reaching the hedonistic conclusion. 

Mr. Moore also points out that the hedonistic theory com- 
pels us to assert that “the state of mind of a drunkard, when 
he is intensely pleased with breaking crockery, is just as valu- 
able, in itseli—just as well worth having, as that of a man 
who is fully realizing all that is exquisite in the tragedy of 
King Lear, provided only the mere quantity of pleasure in 
both cases is the same” (p. 238). Here again, once I carefully 
abstract from all tacit reference to the differing promise and 


* Ethics, pp. 237, 238. 
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potentiality of these two states of mind, from all larger 
thought of their vastly differing significance for the total lives , 
of these men and of their fellows, I find myself quite clearly 
committed to the hedonistic view of the matter. 

I thus do quite clearly embrace the conclusion which Mr. 
Moore thinks self-evidently mistaken, “that if we could get 
as much pleasure in the world, without needing to have any 
knowledge, or any moral qualities, or any sense of beauty, as 
we can get with them, then all these things would be entirely 
superfluous” (p. 238). But I also quite as heartily agree with 
Mr. Moore that “the question is quite incapable of proof 
either way” (p. 238), and that “if anybody, after clearly con- 
sidering the issue, does come” to the contrary conclusion, 
“there is no way of proving that he is wrong” (p. 238). My 
point simply is that there is no short and easy way with 
hedonism, and that the cavalier way in which it is commonly 
treated is wholly unreasonable and unjust. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





THE BASIS OF HINDU ETHICS 
G. HANUMANTHA RAO 


Of late considerable interest in Hindu ethics has been 
evinced by European scholars.’ But the interest is still largely 
the interest of the philologist and the missionary, and not that 
of the moralist or the philosopher. A systematic study of Hin- 
du ethics—its principles and theories, its virtues and institu- 
tions—is long overdue. But preliminary to such a study it is 
perhaps advisable to inquire into the basis of Hindu ethics for 
two reasons: First, without such an inquiry it is not possible 
to understand rightly the Hindu ethical theories and institu- 
tions, much less to evaluate them. Second,’ the ideas of Euro- 
pean scholars on this subject are still indefinite.* It is the aim 
of this paper to trace Hindu ethics to its roots in philosophy 
and fact. In other words, it attempts to show that Hindu eth- 
ics has its basis in metaphysics on the one hand and psychol- 


ogy and sociology on the other. In this it keeps close to the 
orthodox Hindu ethical tradition which finds expression in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the Manusmriti, the Puranas, and the books 


of Niti. 


I. METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF HINDU ETHICS 
Dharma’ or the good, according to the Vedas, stands for 
the ideal that stirs, sustains, and regulates everything that is 


* Within the past two or three years have appeared two books on Indian ethics: 
Hindu Ethics, by Professor John Mackenzie of Wilson College, Bombay, and the 
Ethics of India, by Professor E. W. Hopkins of Yale University. The first is colored 
by the bias of a missionary who finds that every religion and ethic is defective except 
Christianity. The other is actuated by a more scientific motive of knowing facts as 
they are, and is “a mild protest” against the standpoint of the former. But both are 
one in this, that they study Hindu ethics from a historical point of view. 

?See reviews of Professor Hopkins’ book, The Ethics of India, by A. Widgery, 
in Mind and the Quest, October, 1925. 

* Dharma is used also in a non-ethical sense, with which we have nothing to do 
in this paper. In the earlier portions of the Vedas, dharma and moksha are not dif- 
ferentiated. Only three purusdrthas (ends of life), dharma, artha, kéma, are recog- 
nized. The good was later on defined more precisely and the relative good of social 
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living, moving, and having its being. “Everything is rooted in 
dharma” ;* “dharma is the basis of the universe” ;° and “‘there- 
fore do the wise say that the good is great.’”” The connotation 
of the term dharma is rather wide, as it stands not merely for 
right living, but for right-being (Rta) also. It stands for the 
ought that underlies all that is, and even God, who is the cre- 
ator of the universe, is himself conceived as born of Rta (right 
order).’ This dharma or right-being which is the central prin- 
ciple of the universe, is, in its inner core, spirit, spontaneous 
and creative; but viewed from without it appears as limited 
by time, space, and causality. While in other forms of being, 
physical and biological, the distinction between the inner and 
the outer, the ideal and the causal, is scarcely discernible, it 
becomes manifest in man. At one pole of his being he is one 
with the stocks and stones, and at the other pole he is one with 
the spirit, and divine; he is at once ape and angel, dust and 
Deity. On account of this polarity he is, as it were, divided 
against himself, and a perpetual struggle is set going between 
his higher and lower self. But the true meaning of his being 
does not consist in conflict, but rather in its transcendence. In 
spite of the downward drag of his lower nature, man is im- 
pelled to rise on the springs of his ideal nature. The goal of all 
this strife and struggle, hazards and hardships, is the realiza- 
tion of one’s ultimate self (moksha). 

The realization of the ultimate self (moksha) is, for the 
Hindu philosophers, a problem of life as well as of philosophy. 
For them the philosophical problem regarding the ultimate 
nature of our self is inseparably bound up with the practical 
problem of ethics. The search for the ultimate implies at the 


life was identified with dharma, and moksha came to stand for absolute good. 
Dharma is here used in a general sense to stand for the ideal that regulates all life— 
individual, social, and spiritual—and includes moksha. 

* Dharme sarvam pratistitam. * Dharmo visvasya jagatah pratistha. 

* Tasmad dharmam paramam vadanti. 

*See Bloomfield’s Religion of the Veda, p. 26, and also Hopkins’ The Ethics of 
India, pp. 51-52. Compare this with Plato’s idea of the good and its relation to the 
idea of God. 
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same time an attempt to realize the infinite. Philosophy is not 
mere speculation divorced from the highest needs of life; nor 
is ethics merely confined to custom and precept divorced from 
contemplation. Each is in and through the other. There is no 
philosophy for the Indian without a philosophic life, and 
there can be no spiritual life without speculation. A doctrine 
of philosophy is reached only through a certain discipline of 
life, and a discipline can have direction only through a doc- 
trine. Mere doctrine without discipline is hollow and insin- 
cere; mere discipline without doctrine is blind and without 
direction. The tendency of modern European philosophers to 
consider metaphysical problems independently of ethics and 
moral problems independently of metaphysics, thought apart 
from life and life apart from thought, is altogether alien to the 
Indian philosophers. This does not mean that logical values 
are subordinated to ethical values. Metaphysics finds its veri- 
fication in ethics, and logic, in life. The two are, therefore, in- 
separable and complementary. The moral and metaphysical 
problems rise together and can be solved only together; specu- 
lation reaches its end only through a scheme of life,” and life 
fulfils itself only through speculation. 

It is this close relation between philosophy and life that 
has put the Hindu philosophers under the necessity of seeking 
a metaphysical basis for ethics and an ethical basis for meta- 
physics. This accounts also for the somewhat wider scope 
which the moral life assumes for the Hindu. While the West- 
ern moralists equate moral life with the merely human life of 
society, the Indian philosophers and moralists look forward 
to more than the purely human life and of society: a spiritual 
life which forms the crown and summit of the social life. While 
the social life is devoted to the realization of the aesthetic 
(kama), the eccnomic (artha), and the ethico-social (dhar- 
ma) ideals, the spiritual life which is here and not hereafter 

* See, for a detailed explanation of this, the present writer’s articles, “Adhikara, 


or the Fitness of a Philosopher,” and “Where European and Indian Philosophy 
Touch,” Quest, October, 1925, and January, 1926. 
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is devoted to the realization of one’s ultimate self. This com- 
ing of one’s self to his true self constitutes the highest good of 
man. So that the good, for the Indian, is not confined to the 
mere individual and social good or the ideal of progress (ab- 
hyudaya); there is a greater good than individual or social 
good, which may, for lack of a better expression, be called 
absolute good or the ideal of perfection (mihsreyasa). 

An inquiry into the different theories of moksha falls out- 
side the scope of this paper. We may note in passing that our 
idea of the absolute good differs accordingly as our conception 
of the universe is monistic or dualistic, theistic or non-theistic, 
intellectualistic, voluntaristic, or mystic. If our view of real- 
ity is monistic, the ideal of life will be one of unity of one’s 
self with everything else; if, on the other hand, our view of 
reality is dualistic or pluralistic, our ethical ideal will be one 
of isolation and separation. Similarly, if our view is theistic, 
our ideal will be one of devotion and action in the service of 
God; if non-theistic, the ideal of life will be one of self-reali- 
zation; if intellectualistic, we realize our self through intuitive 
knowledge aided by the intellect (jndnam vijninasahitam) ; 
if voluntaristic, we realize our self through sacrifice (yajna), 
or action through dispassion (miskdémam karma); if mystic, 
we have moksha through love (bhakti). All Hindu philoso- 
phers agree that the overcoming of selfishness (ahamkara) is 
absolutely necessary to realize moksha. Most of them agree 
in this, that the realization of moksha involves the knowledge 
of our ultimate self, action through dispassion and love and 
devotion. They differ only in the emphasis they lay on each, 
knowledge, duty, or devotion. Some emphasize knowledge 
and subordinate to it duty and devotion; others emphasize 
duty and subordinate to it devotion and knowledge; still oth- 
ers lay stress on devotion and subordinate to it duty and 
knowledge. But the true view, the view of the non-sectarian 
scriptures like the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, and the 
Bhagavad-Gita, is that each presupposes the other and is in 
and through it. There can be no knowledge without devotion 
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and duty, nor devotion without disinterested action and dis- 
crimination; nor can disinterested action exist without dis- 
crimination and devotion. To love is to live dispassionately, 
and to live dispassionately is to overcome delusion and to at- 
tain to knowledge. According to this view, therefore, neither 
religion, nor philosophy, nor ethics can exist each by itself; 
each finds its completion in the other and is inseparable 
fromit. 
II. EMPIRICAL BASIS 

But metaphysics is not the sole basis of Hindu ethics. For 
the spiritual life is not the whole of life, though it is undoubt- 
edly its roof and crown. Spiritual life is only the tail-end of 
life, and presupposes a whole course of evolution of individual 
and social life. The spiritual ideal of perfection (nihsreyasa) 
presupposes the social ideal of progress (abhyudaya).’ The 
life of nivrtti (non-attachment) presupposes the life of pra- 
vrtti (attachment to social and relative ends). While the eth- 
ics of nivrtti is based upon metaphysics, the ethics of pravrtti 
is free from any particular metaphysical presupposition, and 
is based on empirical facts of biology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. Empirical ethics has only this working hypothesis, that 
one can be moral and ought to be moral, and it has nothing to 
do with the dualistic and monistic theories of the universe. 
This accounts for the fact that in India systems of philosophy 
diametrically opposed to one another still recognize a common 
ethical tradition which is mainly based upon positive facts. 

1. Psychological Basis.—The concept” of evolution has a 
firm hold on the mind of the Hindus. Their biology, psycholo- 
gy, sociology, and ethics are greatly influenced by this con- 


* Manu xii. 88: “Activity, according to orthodox tradition, is of two kinds: 
pravrtti and nivrtti. The first kind of activity leads to progress (abhyudaya), and 
the second, to perfection (niksreyasa).” 

10 The Sémkhya cosmology is at the basis of all Indian sciences, and the domi- 
nant concept of Simkhya cosmology is the idea of evolution. This idea of evolution, 
it must be understood, is far different from the modern idea of evolution, though it 
resembles it in certain important respects. 
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cept. They believe in the continuity and unity of life.™ 
Though it is in the human form that the spirit realizes its high- 
est nature yet the human being has much of the animal in him 
which clogs the free flow of his higher nature. As he comes out 
of the nursery of nature he is a bundle of instincts and im- 
pulses. Reason is still in a dormant condition, and life is essen- 
tially affective in character. “A person consists of desires,’””” 
of which three—the desire for wealth (vittaisand), for wife 
(daraisand), and for the world (lokaisand )—are prominent. 
All our intellectual and volitional activities are mostly devoted 
to the realization of these three desires, and center round a 
point of reference. This point of reference with its assemblage 
of functions constitutes the ego, and the general tone which it 
conveys to the organism is called ahamkdra (egoism). Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of life man has more of this egoism than 
altruism, and he is called ekaja (once-born). Man at a higher 
level, which he reaches through education and social disci- 
pline, is called dvija (twice-born). It is in the twice-born that 
the moral personality takes a definite shape. It consists in the 
formation of a character out of the raw material of nature. It 
is only by gathering the diverse elements of nature and dispo- 
sition into the unity of personality that man becomes truly 
man. If morality consists in the organization of the diverse 
factors of life, a proper understanding of it involves a knowl- 
edge of the place of (a) affection, (6) reason, and (c) will, 
in life. 

™ What the Brhad Vishnu Purana says is particularly interesting: “Out of the 
8,400,000 types of forms through which the soul has to pass, 2,000,000 belong to the 
immovable or minerals and vegetables; 900,000, to aquatic varieties of animals; .... 
as many, to the reptiles or turtles and the worms and insects; 1,000,000, to birds; 
3,000,000, to quadrupeds; and 400,000, to anthropoid apes. After passing through 
these the soul arrives at the human form. In the human stage the soul perfects itself 
by deeds of merit, gradually develops the inward consciousness which makes the 
twice-born, and finally attains the birth, wherein the realization of Brahman be- 
comes possible.” 

™ Brhadaéranyaka Upanishad iv. 4. 5. Cf. Manu ii. 2-4; “To act solely from 
a desire for rewards is not laudable, yet freedom from desire is hardly to be found in 


this world Not a single act here appears ever to be done by a man free from 
desire; for whatever man does, it is due to the impulse of desire.” 
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a) Feeling occupies an important place in the moral con- 
stitution of life. A sound knowledge of the urge of our im- 
pulses is necessary for a stable system of ethics. For it is on 
the rock of feeling that rival schools of moralists have wrecked 
their systems. The Cadrvdkas lay too exclusive an emphasis on 
our sensibility rather than on our will and reason. Their phi- 
losophy is an argument for the free expression of our passions. 
They cannot put up with any discipline or organization. All 
discipline and organization are regarded as the devices of the 
cunning Brahmin to cheat the mass of mankind. To save man- 
kind from the cunning devices of the priest, they recommend 
a ceaseless surrender to the impulse of the hour. Their ethics 
is the negation of will and reason. At the other extreme are 
the Jainas and the Sémkhyas, who give no place to feeling in 
their scheme of life. They find in desire the root evil of life, 
and as a measure of escaping from evil and misery, they advo- 
cate the annulment of all desires. The absurdity of their posi- 
tion is obvious; the annulment of all desire is not possible un- 
less they desire such an annulment; they cannot kill desire 
and yet desire. But the more orthodox Hindu schools main- 
tain that mere reason and no feeling makes life empty, and all 
feeling and no reason makes life blind and aimless. They are 
therefore opposed to the ethics of sensibility and asceticism 
alike. Kdma is recognized as a dynamic force of life, and 
without it there would be no action. “Not @ single action here 
appears ever to be done by a man free from desire; for what- 
ever man does is the result of the impulse of desire.’””* Desire 
is the motive spring of all our actions, and is therefore re- 
garded as a legitimate function of human life (purusdrtha). 
This does not mean that unregulated passion is regarded as an 
ally of moral life; it is, on the other hand, regarded as the 
enemy of life, and hence we have what is called the arisad- 
varga (the class of six enemies). They are kama, krodha, 
lobha, moha, mada, and matsarya. The kama that is recog- 


* Manu ii. 4. 
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nized as a purushartha is regulated kama. The author of the 
Sukra Niti hits off the point when he says: “Do not subject 
your senses to too much severity, nor be enslaved by them.’”* 
“The mind of a man is said to be stable when it is not cowed 
down by anxiety and swollen by pleasure and is free from 
anger and passion.”° 

Equally important is the place of pleasure in moral life. 
Unthinking men believe that what they desire is pleasure, and 
are unconsciously committing the fallacy of psychological he- 
donism. “They desire the result of good deeds, not the deeds 
themselves.’”* They confuse the object of an action with the 
result thereof. The Cdarvéka is the philosophical exponent of 
this common-sense attitude. The Samkhya philosopher goes 
to the other extreme when he says that the good is devoid of 
all feeling tone. Once again, the point of view of the strictly 
orthodox philosophers is more true to psychology. According 
to them, an end must be attractive if it is to move one to 
action. Unless the end is pleasing, one is not moved to action. 
Pleasure is therefore regarded as a moment in moral life, and 
its absence in life is looked upon as an abnormality. The good 
is therefore regarded as that which gives happiness,”’ and 
Manu rejects as unnatural the duty that does not lead to 
happiness.** 

b) If Kama is the stuff of life, chitta (volition) and bud- 
dhi (intellect) are the regulative and organizing principles of 
life. It is because man has intelligence and will that he is 
capable of being moral. 

The first step in the organization of our impulses is the 


™“ Sukra Niti, Bk. iii, chap. 14, vs. 1. 

* Bhagavad-Gita ii. 56. 

* Punyasya phalam icchanti, punyam necchanti manavah. 

™ Sukhasddhanakaranam dharmam. Cf. Sukra Niti, chap. 3, vs. 22: Na suk- 
ham ca vind dharmat tasmad dharmo paro bhavét. 

“The Laws of Manu iv. 176: “Abandon the profit and pleasure that are de- 
void of goodness. And abandon the goodness which is devoid of pleasure and which 
wounds the feelings of society.” 
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act of inhibition. A moral life is one of restraint and regula- 
tion. An unthinking abandon to the mirth of the moment 
makes beasts of us all. Often a vivid representation of the 
pleasure of gratified desire is enough to outweigh many a seri- 
ous consideration of life. To arrest a vivid image is already 
to be on the road to morality. Through inhibitory acts like 
equanimity (sama), self-command (dama), and self-control 
(yama ), man enters upon the first stage of moral life. Though 
these acts are negative in character, they are regarded as vir- 
tues, for the arrest of our turbulent impulses is the first condi- 
tion of a moral life. The pause puts a person on his guard and 
affords him an opportunity to consider the pro’s and con’s of 
a particular course of action before he undertakes a more posi- 
tively moral course (miyama). He can weigh his larger and 
more abiding good with his immediate and passing pleasure in 
the scale of reflexion (manana). 

It is here that reason actively enters into the constitution 
of our moral life. The function of reason in moral life is one 
of auto-criticism. To think out the consequences of alterna- 
tive courses of action and select appropriate means for realiz- 
ing the end of moral life is the next step in the organization of 
our ethical life. To be capable of some conception and imagi- 
nation is, in most cases, to be able to avoid evil ways. As 
William James has said: “To sustain a representation, to 
think, is in short the only moral act.” Krishna therefore ad- 
vises Arjuna, “Knowing that knowledge is greater than mind, 
strengthen thyself by thyself and slay the foe [desire] which 
takes forms at will and is hard to meet.’”* If there is no reflec- 
tion, the desires often bore through our good resolutions. “By 
controlling one’s thoughts and acting with reflection no such 
desires can arise and disturb us.” But one must beware lest 
too much reflection lead to ir “ecision and inaction. The Bha- 
gavad-Gita draws our attenti ‘a to this when it says: “Irreso- 

* Bhagavad-Gita iii. 43. 

» Dhammapada. 
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lute men entertain endless thoughts and do not do any definite 
work,” 

c) Though deliberation gives a certain direction to a 
moral act, what completes it is decision. It is the act of choice 
that lays the final stamp on our moral life; it constitutes char- 
acter, as, in a sense, the object of choice becomes identical 
with one’s person. As he thinks, so does he speak; as he speaks, 
so does he do; or, as Vidura says: ‘‘As he wills so does he be- 
come.”** 

But we must understand that even as one swallow does 
not make a summer, one act of choice does not make a moral 
personality. A ceaseless discipline of our thought, word, and 
deed goes to form a moral character. By habit (nisarga) is 
formed a character which becomes second nature. The differ- 
ence between habit and nature is that the former is acquired 
and the latter is innate. But both have casual efficacy. Into 
our character goes all that we have done, so that at any one 
moment, as Buddha says: “We are all that we have done.” 
Our actions, though apparently disappearing, remain unper- 
ceived and reappear in our efforts as tendencies (pravrtti).* 
Our moral personality is aptly likened to a caterpillar which 
at every point is said to drag itself behind it.** It is on the 
basis of this psychological law of habit that the law of Karma 
(moral causation) is formulated. “As is his desire, so is his 
will; as is his will, so is his deed; and whatever deed he does, 
that he will reap.””° As long as man has desire he is bound by 
the law of moral causation which sets him in the wheel of end- 
less rotation (anuvrtti). One can rise above the law of moral 
causation only through dispassion (miskdéma).” “When a 

™ Bhagavad-Gita ii. 41. 

™ Yadrg icched bhavitum tadrg bhavati purusah (Vidura Niti 38). 

= Dhammapada i. 1. 

™* Brh. Upanishad iv. 4. 3. 

* Brh. Upanishad iv. 4. 5. 

* Nydya-Sutra iv. 1. 14: “The activity of one who has got over klesa does 
not involve one in karma.” 
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man’s deeds are performed without covetousness, then, in as 
much as covetousness is gone, these deeds are abandoned, up- 
rooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra tree, and be- 
come non-existent and are not liable to spring up again in 
future.’’*’ Hence does the Upanishad enjoin: “Enjoy through 
renunciation, do not covet.”** “Action through dispassion is 
called nivrtti ; pursuing this one goes beyond the effects of ele- 
ments.””’ The life of nivrtti is a life of perfect freedom, and is 
far different from the life of pravrtti, which all of us are accus- 
tomed to live. It does not fall within the province of modern 
European ethics. In fact, it begins where European ethics 
ends. 

2. Principle of Dynamic Relativity —Between the ideal 
of nivrtti and man’s actual nature there lies a huge gulf. The 
very height of the ideal which the Hindus have set before 
themselves has made a static and stereotyped life impossible. 
The moral life has been to them one of continuous ascent and 
of self-transcendence. We have continuously to rise on the 
stepping stones of our dead selves before we reach our abiding 
self. The moral life must be not merely dynamic, but also 
relative to the divergent conditions in which human beings 
live. In working out the ideal concretely the Hindus have 
taken into consideration the divergent facts of birth, social 
position, age, and even sex. They have prescribed different 
duties to persons working under different conditions, and at 
the same time they have held before them all the highest ideal 
for which they must continuously strive. The ideal is dynamic 
and at the same time relative. The principle of dynamic rela- 
tivity is at the basis of the Hindu varndsramadharma.” It is a 
scaffolding built to make ascent to the ideal of nivrtti possible. 

*™ Warren’s Buddhism in Translations, pp. 216-17. 

* Isa Upanishad i.: Tyaktna bhunjité ma grdhah kasya svid dhanam. 


* Manu xii. 89-90. 
* Maryadam sthapayamasa yathanyayam yathagunam varnanam asramanam 
ca dharmam dharmabhrtém vara (Mdrkandéya Purana). 
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a) The Asramas.—In view of the height of the ideal, life 
has been divided into four stages. The four stages are placed 
at the four turning-points of life, and mark, as it were, the 
four psychological moments of life. With each stage begins a 
certain kind of sacrifice. The first stage of sacrifice begins 
with brahmacarya (initiation). At this stage man is said to 
have his second birth." The life of the student is devoted to 
the development of his individual self. The amount of sacri- 
fice involved in this stage is not great. But the second stage of 
life, the life of grhastha (householder) is one of great sacri- 
fices and responsibilities. Here man is not single, but double— 
nay, multiple.** This marks the distinct emergence of the so- 
cial selfi—the bigger self of which our individual self is a part. 
The birth of the bigger self brings with it added responsibili- 
ties. The grhastha has to observe the five sacrifices” of life, 
which are so many ways of discharging one’s debts to the uni- 
verse in which he is living. He worships the sages by the reci- 
tation of the Vedas; the Gods, by burnt oblations; the manes, 
by funeral offerings; men, by gifts of food; and the bhatas, by 
the bali offerings. This stage of life—the life of grhastha—is 
regarded as the very source and foundation of all other stages 
of life and is therefore highly praised by Hindu moralists and 
particularly by Manu. The life of grhastha is that of pravrtti 
(outward evolution), and the ideal that dominates it is that 
of progress, not that of perfection. The ideal of perfection 
emerges distinctly at the third stage of life. At this stage a 
man is said to enter upon his third birth.* The sacrifice he 
has to make here is that of his love of the world. After dis- 
charging the five debts and placing the burden of the house- 
holder on the shoulders of his son, he retires from the life of 
competition and enters upon the life of contemplation in or- 
der to cultivate an impartial frame of mind. But the greatest 

* Dvitiyam maunjibandhane (Manu ii. 169). 

* Manu ix. 45. 

* Manu iii. 81. 

”“ Trttyam yajnadiksayam (Manu ii. 169). 
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sacrifice he has to make begins at the stage of sannydsa; it is 
the love of one’s self. This is the last chain that binds him and 
is the hardest to break. When this ego is killed, the meta- 
physical self dawns upon him. Here man reaches the roof and 
crown of his life. All struggles and all strife cease, and there 
blooms the flower of peace and freedom. _ 

b) Varna.—Though duties like harmlessness, honesty, 
abstention from appropriating others’ wealth, purity and self- 
control, are enjoined by Manu on all four castes, yet over and 
above this he has felt it necessary to prescribe special duties 
to persons differing in hereditary qualities and profession. A 
system of ethics which serves a more serious purpose than that 
of a mere formal textbook ought to take into consideration 
individual differences, social and psychological. The same du- 
ties that are enjoined upon the teacher cannot be enjoined 
upon the trader; the duties prescribed to one who serves in 
the army cannot be prescribed to one who serves in a factory 
or on a farm. It is this principle of relativity that is at the 
basis of the Hindu class-morality.*° There are only four 
classes of people—the Brahmins, the Ksatriyas, the Vaisyas, 
and the Sa#dras—and there is no fifth class either according to 
the Vedas or according to Manu.” These distinctions, the 
Mahabharata explains, arose as the result of differences in the 
deeds of men. “Those in whom restlessness, (rajas) loves and 
hates, and capacities for enjoyments and daring adventures 
prevailed turned from white to red, and became Ksatriyas. 
Those in whom tamas (darkness) appeared, and who clung to 
cattle and kind and land, became yellow, and Vaisyas. The 
rest, who loved killing and lying and grew avaricious and full 
of desires, became Sidras.” These classes are not in any way 
peculiar to Indian society, though they are only distinctively 
recognized by Indian social philosophers. As J. S. Mackenzie 
well observes: 

* Cf. W. Robinson, “Theory of Morals on a Class Basis,” International Journal 
of Ethics, XXTX, 317. 

* Manu x. 4. 
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In any large group there are several distinguishable aspects. Espe- 

cially in the life of a nation it seems possible to make a clear distinction 
between three important forms of activity—the cultural, the economic, 
and the legal, or political. They form the basis for the three higher castes 
in India and to some extent for the classes of freemen in Plato’s Repub- 
lic, and they are commonly recognized in Germany as the Lehrstand, the 
Wehrstand, and the Ndhrstand. The cultural aspect is generally re- 
garded as the highest, and the economic as the lowest.*’ 
But these differences which are due to heredity (yoni) can be 
overcome by tapas (penance) and srautam (good conduct). 
Even as man degenerates by his deeds, he regenerates himself 
by his good deeds. A Sadra in whom the moral personality is 
hardly developed may by penance (tapas) attain to the high- 
est spirituality. Similarly, a Brahmin, though highly endowed, 
may, by misuse of his abilities, degenerate into a meeccha. 
Manu recognizes the possibility of regeneration in caste.* 
There are many cases in Indian history of persons of a lower 
caste developing into a higher caste. Though in the majority 
of cases birth determined caste; where doubt arose it was de- 
cided on the basis of st/a (conduct). Speaking of a stage of 
society like that of India of today, where much degeneration 
in caste has set in owing to sexual immorality and blamable 
marriages, the Mahabharata says: “Neither birth, nor sacra- 
ment, nor study nor ancestry can decide whether a person is 
twice-born. Character and conduct alone can decide.””* “The 
external mark [of the order] is not the cause of character. It 
is the fruit of the kataka tree [clearing nut] that makes water 
clear, not its mere name.’*° Where the caste of the father and 
the mother could be surely detected, Manu lays down elabo- 
rate rules to determine the caste of children born of such par- 
ents. He even legalizes marriages between different castes, 
though he does not consider them to be the best.* 

* J. S. Mackenzie, “Present Outlook on Social Philosophy,” Journal of Philo- 
sophical Studies (January, 1926), p. 63. 

*® Manu x. 42, 127-28; ix, 335. 

*” Vana-parva cccxii. 106-8. 

” Manu vi. 66-67. 

“* Manu iii. 39-42. 
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c) The Hindu Dharma is not only based on Asrama and 
Varna, it is based on conditions of age, health, religion, time, 
place, and circumstance.*’ Accordingly, we have various dis- 
tinctions in dharma such as Nit yadharma, Naimittikadharma, 
Desadharma, Samajadharma, and so on. The Nityadharma 
refers to our daily duties. When and where one fails in doing 
them, one is expected to perform what are called casual duties 
(naimittikakarma). Rules of life devised to adapt one’s self 
to conditions of age, of locality, season, society, and cycles 
constitute vayodharma, desadharma, kdladharma, samdjad- 
harma, and yugadharma, into which we do not propose to go 
any further in this paper. 

The foregoing facts force upon us the conclusion that the 
Hindu dharma is neither illogical nor antisocial nor lacking in 
any philosophic foundation, as Professor Mackenzie has tried 
to make out in his book on Hindu ethics.** The ideal of Hindu 
life is nothing if it is not founded in philosophy and fact. It is 
set to the realization of the individual self, the social self, and 
the metaphysical self, and is, at every turn, based on psycho- 
logical, sociological, and metaphysical principles. Nor is the 
moral consciousness of the Hindu feeble. He speaks with the 
fervor of Kant when he says that all else is momentary and 
not desirable for its own sake except the good will.** It may be 
that the ideal of mivrtti looks rather too high and too ascetic 
for the European moralist, who is not accustomed to rise high- 
er than the merely social condition; but it is certainly not 
antisocial. On the other hand, the social order has much to 
gain by the influence of those who follow the path of nivrtti. 
Whenever social and moral disorder set in, the superman— 

“ “Manu has declared the peculiar laws of countries, castes, and families in the 
absence of rules of revealed texts” (Vasistha 1-17). See Manu vii. 203; viii. 41. 

“* Hindu Ethics, pp. 38, 241. Cf. also, Farquhar (Hibbert Journal (October, 
1921], p. 24): “There is practically no ethical philosophy within the frontier of 
Hindu thinking.” 

“ Canakya Niti, chaps. 5-21: “Wealth and life are transitory. In this ephemeral 
world virtue alone is permanent.” Cf. also, Yudhisthira in his exile, addressing his 


queen, says: “I follow dharma not because I see any immediate profit, but because 
I am convinced that virtue is to be followed for its own sake.” 
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for such is the nivrtta—has been the sure guide of social man. 
In fact, the whole of the Indian social and moral organization 
—its laws and its religion—we owe to the genius of the super- 
man. The ideal of Plato that philosophers should be kings 
has, in a way, been realized in India. Though the sannydsis 
did not wield the regal power, yet the earthly kings were 
guided by the wise words of the recluse. If India is at present 
thrown into a moral, social, and political chaos, it is because 
the influence of the sannydsi on human life has grown weak. 
If India should get regeneration, it would be only through 
its supermen. The fact that society has much to gain through 
the help of its supermen is being felt by a few philosophers 
even in the West.** 

Nor is moral life commensurate with the life of nivrtti. 
The life of nivrtti occupies only a corner of life. In fact, the 
larger part of life is really social life. Life in society is en- 
joined upon one and all. Says Manu: “Only he who passes 
through all the stages, one after another, controlling his 
senses, offering up his energies to the fires of sacrifice, ex- 
hausting his vital powers in the helping of others, he only re- 
joices evermore.’”** “Not without discharging them [the debts 
of life] in full may he desire liberation. If he does so aspire 
upwards, before his time, he will fall deeper into matter.” 
Though ascetic ideals have sometimes been emphasized, the 
rule of orthodox Hindu tradition is: “In the midst of activity 
alone wilt thou desire to live a hundred years.’”*’ “Inactivity is 
not freedom; renunciation leads not to perfection.”** “There 
is no penance greater than a life of truth; good nature is the 
greatest strength.’””* “Drive away greed; practice forgive- 
ness; hate that which is evil; speak the truth; tread in the 

“See my article, “Where European and Indian Philosophy Touch,” Quest, Jan- 
uary, 1926. 

“ Manu vi. 34. 

“ Isa Upanishad 2. 


* Bhagavad-Gita, chap. iii, vs. 4. 
® Bhartrhari 79. Cf. Sukra Niti, chap. iii, vss. 8-9. 
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footsteps of great men, serve the learned; honour the noble- 
minded; treat kindly even those that are your enemies; pro- 
tect fame; feel compassion for the downtrodden.” These and 
similar words of niti characterize the teaching of the universal 
textbooks of ethics of the Hindus. 


MAHARAJAH’S COLLEGE 
Mysore, INvIA 





BIOLOGICAL DETERMINISM AND 
HUMAN FREEDOM 


C. JUDSON HERRICK 


The numerous attempts, old and new, to carry biological 
formulations and analogies over into the realm of human per- 
sonal and social problems have not always clarified the latter. 
The slogan Biologie ist heute Alles requires some qualification 
or else a stretching of the limits of the biological field beyond 
what most biologists would claim. 

There is, however, a growing demand for an attack upon 
problems of human behavior by the methods of natural sci- 
ence—observation, experiment, and the formulation of empi- 
rically determined rules of uniform, orderly, and verifiable 
natural process. Within their limitations these methods, faith- 
fully followed, are sure to yield results of value. 

Human nature can be studied by the methods of natural 
science in so far as the data employed are natural events in- 
hering in a unitary system of orderly cause-and-effect se- 
quences. The disruption of such a unitary system by the ad- 
mission of uncaused action, of mystical factors, or of meta- 
physical absolutes or sanctions violates the scientific method 
as commonly defined by experts in this field. 

It is of interest, accordingly, to ask how far it is profitable 
to push the inquiry into problems of human behavior with the 
ordinary methods of natural science. The natural order is re- 
garded by most scientific investigators as deterministic. Hu- 
man conduct is commonly regarded as in some respects free. 
The natural history of man is therefore confronted at the out- 
set with a hoary problem which must be clarified before we 
can fix the limits of the inquiry. Is it possible so to define de- 
terminism and freedom as to conform with current scientific 
and popular usage and at the same time clarify the most acute 
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problems of human conduct—self-control, self-determination, 
self-culture, social control, social culture, personal and social 
morality? 

This is not a matter of academic interest merely. We are 
all concerned with it practically. And the writer, as a student 
of the nervous system, cannot evade it when confronted with 
the question, What do we do with our brains? 

The usual biological descriptions rest on the assumption 
that the behavior of all living bodies, including human bodies, 
so far as known scientifically, follows in causally determined 
sequences. Most biologists are not interested in the meta- 
physics of causality. Practically, they have adopted an em- 
pirical doctrine of cause (without attempting rigorous defi- 
nition) which amounts to observed uniformity of orderly 
change in the relations of matter and energy. By uncaused 
action they generally mean events which do not articulate in a 
unitary system of such orderly processes. 

The naturalist characterizes the causal sequence as mech- 
anistic or deterministic. The operations of inorganic and liv- 
ing mechanisms have been seen to go on in orderly ways. 
When the empirically determined rules or laws of this order 
are properly formulated they can be extended backward and 
forward to embrace events which have not been observed, and 
subsequent observations are found to conform with them. 

What is meant by determinism in science is harder to ex- 
plain, for there is apt to be a metaphysical implication con- 
cealed in it somewhere. Empirically it certainly does not in- 
volve predeterminism in the theological sense of foreordina- 
tion or in the biological sense of preformation. 

All growth and all evolution are genuinely creative proc- 
esses. New structures and new modes of behavior appear at 
every turn. These are not made out of nothing, nor are they 
merely unfolded ready-made. Old stuff is worked over into 
new patterns, all in orderly or lawful sequence. When we say 
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the new organ and its new function are causally determined, 
all that we mean empirically is that they occupy an assignable 
and verifiable place in an observable orderly sequence of nat- 
ural events. This may be naive philosophically, but practical- 
ly it is adequate for scientific description and reasoning. 

Every new event in the natural order is in this sense a 
result of previous events. It is also a cause of subsequent 
events. The new event determines the next step in the same 
sense in which it was determined. It is a determining agent in 
the sense that the succeeding history would have been differ- 
ent if it were not there, and in this sense it is a necessary com- 
ponent of this particular causal sequence. A new causal fac- 
tor enters at every change. This again is empirically founded. 

Thus we find in our biological analysis of causally deter- 
mined behavior that our mechanistic determinism is resolved 
into a progressive determining. This process is orderly, law- 
ful, and involves no interruption of natural causal sequences 
as biologists generally view them. Let us now inquire what we 
mean in ordinary speech by freedom. 

The word “free” is popularly used in two different ways 
which are often confused. First it is applied to inorganic and 
simpler vital activities where a thing or a process with specific 
organization is able to exhibit the behavior characteristic of, 
or typical for, that organization in an appropriate environ- 
ment. This natural freedom is illustrated by a freely flowing 
stream, “free air” at a garage, a freely twining tendril, the 
free flight of a bird. Such freedom must be defined in each 
particular case with reference to the specific factor of the be- 
havior complex whose typical manifestation is in question. It 
may be impaired or abolished by defective (atypical ) internal 
organization or by inappropriate (atypical) environing con- 
ditions. If a thing is free from a monetary standpoint a charge 
cannot be made for it. A caged bird is not free to fly. An im- 
becile is not free to become a successful engineer. An impris- 
oned highwayman is not free to practice his former vocation. 
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Second, the word “free” is sometimes applied to human 
conduct with the seeming implication that the acts in ques- 
tion are absolutely self-determined independently of natural 
causal sequences, as “a free choice,” “a free moral agent.” 
This mystical freedom, in so far as it implies capricious, law- 
less, or uncaused action, cannot be articulated with a natural- 
istic system as this is defined in current scientific usage. 

This inquiry is directed exclusively to natural freedom as 
exhibited in human conduct, with the aim of evaluating, by 
the method of natural science, its characteristics, its limita- 
tions, and its practical significance in personal and social ad- 
justments. 

Political freedom is obviously natural freedom as just de- 
fined. A political unit is free in so far as the normal activities 
of the people and their social evolution are not obstructed by 
government arbitrarily imposed upon them from without their 
own organization, even though the activities which they re- 
gard as normal or typical for the group are regulated by civil, 
criminal, and international laws. Political freedom develops 
within a system of political laws just as natural freedom 
everywhere operates within the realm of natural laws. 

The efficacy of this freedom in all of these cases is com- 
mensurate with the smoothness of the adjustment of internal 
processes to environmental agencies, all in orderly or lawful 
sequences. Its value depends on the pattern of the organiza- 
tion and the setting or total situation within which it operates. 
The pattern of the adjustment in every case is dependent 
upon the complex of internal and external factors at the mo- 
ment operative. Our interest here centers in the internal fac- 
tors, for these, in higher animals, play a very special part in 
the control of behavior. The larger and better the internal ap- 
paratus of control of behavior the more diversified is the be- 
havior and the larger the scope of the natural freedom when 
this behavior comes to its fullest expression. 

Knowledge of the internal organization or the inner na- 
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ture of man is the foundation upon which our estimate of the 
scope and significance of his natural freedom must be based. 

The inner nature of a man at any moment has been deter- 
mined by his hereditary endowments, by the environment 
within which he has lived, and by his own past reactions to en- 
vironing influences. This is a matter of protoplasmic organ- 
ization, and his conduct at this moment is the natural expres- 
sion of that organization. The range of his natural freedom 
of action is determined by that organization and by the exter- 
nal circumstances at the moment prevailing. This is the causal 
complex which determines the present act. And the present 
act in its turn enters into the causal complex as an additional 
factor in determining the next succeeding act. This means 
that the protoplasmic organization is modified by the per- 
formance of the present act and by each succeeding act. The 
inner nature changes from day to day and hence the pattern 
of his natural freedom is in constant flux. 

Biologists generally assume that consciousness (some sort 
of awareness) is a natural function of a specific pattern of 
bodily organization. The evidence for this belief is biological- 
ly adequate and is of exactly the same sort as is the evidence 
for the collocation of any other function and its organ. Think- 
ing is a function of the human body (and particularly of the 
cerebral cortex) in just the same sense that flying is a function 
of the bird’s body (and particularly of the wings). When 
thinking goes on there is protoplasmic activity just as truly as 
when flying goes on. Of this there is no doubt, though the in- 
ternal activities and the organs employed are as different in 
the two cases as are the functions themselves. 

When, therefore, we speak of conscious processes it must 
always be borne in mind that our awareness during feeling, 
thinking, willing, etc., is only one manifestation of a very com- 
plex organic process, just as flying is related with a multitude 
of internal processes not immediately evident to the observer. 
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We do not know all about these internal processes in either 
case, and when we say “‘the bird flies and the man thinks,” the 
known and unknown related internal protoplasmic activities 
are implicit in the statement in both cases. This must be kept 
in mind throughout the following discussion. 

Thinking, as a natural function of the body, is knit in with 
the causal sequences of the vital process in just the same way 
as are the other protoplasmic activities. The function which 
I know introspectively as thinking would appear to another 
observer as protoplasmic activities of very complex sorts, pro- 
vided he had adequate technique to observe all that is going 
on in my body.’ This function, including all the factors of ex- 
ternal stimulation, physiologically demonstrable bodily proc- 
esses, and subjective experience, is the natural result of pre- 
vious natural events. It is also a natural cause of succeeding 
events, of which some may be experienced subjectively, some 
are objectively demonstrable physiological activities, and 
some are events in the outside environment. 

Common observation and the most critical unprejudiced 
scientific analysis agree that mental acts (thoughts, emotions, 
volitions, and the like) are causative factors in determining 
human conduct. The only way in which this observation can 
be articulated with the natural system in which the remainder 
of our vital processes inhere, is by the recognition that these 
acts are not disembodied functions. Even in those cases where 
we do not know the whole of the process, where we are quite 
ignorant of the organs involved and their physiologically de- 

* As this statement stands it might be interpreted by some as an admission of 
their claim that a complete objective account of the bodily process exhausts the de- 
scription of the situation in thinking. But this I do not grant, for the other observer 
of my thinking is incapable of experiencing the awareness which I experience. His 
“complete objective account’’ of the process does not and cannot express the whole 
of the situation. It is still incomplete, for my experience includes an awareness com- 
ponent from which he is debarred by the nature of things. The experienced charac- 


ter of subjectivity is just this solipsistic quality. As we are constituted this is the 
way we experience. I do not understand this. I accept it as a datum of experience. 
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monstrable functions, we must assume that the mental proc- 
ess, which we do know, has its structural and physiological 
correlates, and that the process as a whole (including both its 
known and unknown components) is an integral part of the 
natural causal sequence which constitutes my life. With this 
understanding of the full significance of the terms employed 
we may say that the biological evidence demands that we re- 
gard conscious experience as a part of the vital process, as a 
true protoplasmic function, and, with the colligated structural 
changes in the nervous system (whether known or unknown), 
as a causative factor in human behavior. 

As Dean Woodbridge has said to me, “We men are genuine 
factors in determining what the order of natural events is, and 
without us that order would be obviously different.” Orion, 
Vesuvius, the Charter Oak, Pithecanthropus, and Julius Cae- 
sar—all the things and events designated by these words have 
shared in determining the present order of nature. And Julius 
Caesar’s thinking was certainly no negligible component of 
his share. 

Human thinking employs language and other symbols in 
the formulation of generalizations from experience and laws 
of nature. These laws express uniformities of experience 
which we call causal sequences. The experienced uniformity 
of these sequences justifies their extension into the future as 
well as the past, and so permits prediction of future events. 
The ability of mankind to do this is a natural function of the 
distinctively human organization of the nervous system; it is 
a component of the inner nature of man. 

The man possesses the power of foresight; he can imagine 
the future consequences of a contemplated act; and he can 
judge what results will probably follow from the performance 
of each one of several ways of reacting to a present situation, 
all of which appear to be physically practicable. In the light 
of this prevision of the probable consequences of each of the 
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contemplated acts a selection is made of some one of them. 
This is conscious choice and the intelligent selection made is a 
significant factor in the causal complex whose result is the 
performance of the course of action decided upon. 

If it is objected here that the “intelligent selection made” 
implies a break in the natural causal sequence and some sort 
of an unnatural or mystical intervention, we can only remind 
the reader that this sort of “mystical freedom” was excluded 
at the beginning of our discussion, and if he insists upon in- 
jecting it at this point it will be impossible to follow the suc- 
ceeding argument. Human choice is causally conditioned as 
truly as is that of a magnet when it “selects” iron filings from 
sawdust. But the human organism selects on a different basis 
and with a different mechanism. Of this structural mechanism 
we have inadequate knowledge, but the fact that a choice is 
made is objectively manifest. And we have some very charac- 
teristic subjective experience during its exercise which we can 
recognize and evaluate scientifically. There is no more ground 
for regarding this process of selection as magical than there is 
in the case of the magnetic selection of iron. 

The belief that any one of several courses of action may be 
chosen is also a factor in the causal complex resulting in the 
behavior finally exhibited. In so far as this factor is operative, 
belief in freedom is a real component of the behavior, even 
though it should prove on subsequent analysis that the 
grounds for the belief are partially or wholly fallacious. On 
this view of the situation it is evident that judgments which 
have been reached, whether by valid or faulty logical proc- 
esses, may be real causes of subsequent action. 

A mental process—deliberation, choice, purpose, volition, 
emotion, with the related changes in the structural organiza- 
tion of the nervous system—is in its entirety a natural causal 
sequence. It is a determining factor in the same sense as are 
tropism and reflex. The only way in which these most signifi- 
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cant components of human behavior can be recognized and 
evaluated scientifically is to regard them as functions of an 
organization of whose structure and mode of operation we 
have as yet very inadequate objective knowledge. For the 
enlargement of this knowledge we are striving; it is probably 
not an insoluble problem. 

Intelligently directed choice seems to be a distinctively 
human attribute. Its possession, more than anything else, 
marks the difference between man and brute. And yet it in- 
volves no appeal to mystical or metaphysical entities. It is a 
natural function of the human type of body. 

Knowledge of natural laws and how to use them forms the 
basis of the material advancement of human civilization. The 
accumulation of this knowledge in oral and written tradition 
and its application through systematic education as a means 
of social control have enriched the inner nature of man and 
thereby tremendously enlarged the scope of his natural free- 
dom. The educated man in an appropriate physical and social 
environment is free to express his inner nature in ways that 
no brute can do. He is not free to disregard that nature of 
which he is part, but in conformity with natural laws he is free 
to exert a large measure of control over his inorganic, organic, 
and social environment. He exercises this control over his en- 
vironment in conformity with natural laws just as truly as do 
beavers when they dam a stream, corals when they build a 
fringing reef, or rivers when they lay down their deltas, but 
the laws are different in all of these cases. 

The exercise of any vital function may leave the internal 
organization in a different set or configuration from what it 
was before. Muscles are enlarged and strengthened by use. 
The inner nature of man changes from day to day. His cere- 
bral cortex is the part of the body most susceptible to change 
in internal configuration through such personal experience. 
This is the organic basis of memory. And this too is a lawful 
process. 
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After I have “made up my mind” to do a thing my mind is 
a different mind from what it was before, and my body is a 
different body. The pattern of this performance has behavior- 
istic significance of radically different sort from that observed 
in a tropism or other unconscious impulse. We human beings 
have created a new type of behavior when we acquire the 
capacity to make conscious choices as contrasted with simpler 
unconscious discriminative reactions. 

Intelligent people can foresee dimly or clearly the endur- 
ing effects of present conduct upon human internal organiza- 
tion, upon character. Intelligently formulated educational 
programs are based upon this principle. This is part of the ap- 
paratus of social control. In accordance with the same princi- 
ple the individual can foresee the effects of present choices 
and decisions upon his own future development. He can pur- 
posefully engage in character-building. An ideal of personal, 
social, or moral attainment may be set up and he may so direct 
the course of his life as to favor growth toward this ideal—it 
may be athletic skill, art, wealth, professional attainments, or 
altruistic service. The ideal thus imagined is a natural prod- 
uct of his organization at the moment when it is formulated. 
It (and the related changes in cerebral texture) is also a true 
causative factor in determining his subsequent behavior. This 
act is a moral choice as this term is popularly used, whether or 
no it is made in view of clearly recognized ethical or religious 
motives, and without any necessary implication of uncaused 
action. 

The “free agent” who makes such choices and fabricates 
such ideals is exercising his natural freedom, not only to ex- 
press his present inner nature but also to change this inner 
nature so as to conform it to some new pattern. This is all 
that we mean by human freedom in common usage if the mys- 
tical concept of uncaused action is excluded. 

The radical determinism at which we have now arrived 
puts all of human nature—including human thinking, senti- 
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ment, choice, purpose, will, idealization, aspiration, hope, and 
satisfaction—into its place in the larger frame of natural 
events. It can be investigated and evaluated by the method 
of natural science as rapidly as adequate scientific technique 
is elaborated. 

The natural freedom of man, which carries with it no im- 
plication of uncaused action or other mystical qualities, con- 
forms to the definition with which we started: it means that 
the human being, with a specific organization which has grown 
to be what it is by natural processes, is able to exhibit the be- 
havior characteristic of, or typical for, that organization when 
living in an appropriate environment. This is the natural ex- 
pression of his inner nature. 

What sets off human freedom in some ofits manifestations 
from other kinds of natural freedom is the immeasurable dif- 
ference between the inner nature of man and that of all other 
natural objects. The being who has some awareness of what 
is going on is certainly to that extent different from one who 
has no such awareness, even though the activities of both are 
carried through in orderly cause-and-effect sequences. And 
the awareness (with the related structural changes), if it be a 
natural event, cannot be neglected in an examination of the 
causal sequence, even though we may still be ignorant of its 
structural correlate, for the awareness itself is a datum of ex- 
perience. 

When the awareness (again with its related structural 
changes ) envisages the future, this prevision becomes a factor 
in shaping present conduct, and when it envisages an as yet 
unattained ideal of personal character with an affective com- 
ponent of desire or aversion it may become a factor in the 
causal complex which results in what we call a free moral 
choice. This choice is certainly free in the naturalistic sense 
in which we have used the word. It is the natural expression 
of the inner nature at the moment of its exercise. 
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The insect exhibits natural freedom as we have defined it 
when it behaves tropistically or reflexly. The dog exhibits a 
larger freedom of the same sort when he behaves intelligently. 
The man, when he behaves purposefully, has still larger free- 
dom, for the factors upon which his behavior is contingent 
here include possible future events as well as actual past and 
present events. This enlarged freedom puts in his hand tre- 
mendously more effective control of his environment and of 
his own personal career. As soon as this control envisages so- 
cial factors and the relation of self-determination to social de- 
termination, of self-control to social control, and of personal 
ideals to social ideals and sanctions, we call the natural free- 
dom of this level of organization “moral freedom.” 

This moral freedom is still a natural process. Its exercise 
is one of the determining factors of human conduct. The con- 
tingencies as they arise are not chance happenings; they are 
not capricious, or disorderly, or lawless; they are not inter- 
ventions disrupting natural causal sequences from some un- 
natural or supernatural realm. But the freedom to choose a 
given course of conduct from out of a repertoire of several 
contemplated acts, all of which seem to be practicable so far 
as determined by external conditions—the freedom to do this 
thing in view of internally determined conscious processes 
with the mechanism of wish, purpose, prevision and social ac- 
countability—this freedom is an incalculably bigger and bet- 
ter thing than any other natural process known on our planet. 
And its value is by no means destroyed by frank recognition 
that it is a deterministic process in the naturalistic sense al- 
ready explained. 

As a human being my natural freedom is enlarged to em- 
brace capacity to do more things with my body than any brute 
can do, for I can supplement my bodily organs with tools; 
capacity to do more things with my mind, for I have powers of 
reason, judgment, imagination, appreciation, and sentiment, 
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which they lack; and, finally, capacity deliberately and pur- 
posefully to strengthen and enlarge these abilities by intelli- 
gently directed effort, and to mold my own personality and 
character by fabrication of ideals and aspirations. 

The mechanism of this freedom is profoundly different 
from those of the free movements of inorganic and simpler 
living bodies. Its biological and social significance is clearly 
different. Its personal significance is different. Let us exam- 
ine the last point. 

The conscious personality not only takes intellectual cog- 
nizance of certain of the events which are going on in his 
world; he also has satisfactions and dissatisfactions related 
with this knowledge. And here we may find a key which will 
open the door looking into the wider vistas of human personal 
freedom. 

These satisfactions, too, are natural functions of our bod- 
ies. And they are the functions that make the life of a self- 
conscious personality worth while to him. While he is con- 
sciously participating in the orderly processes which consti- 
tute his life he experiences a joy of living, of striving and suc- 
ceeding. And even beyond this he has satisfaction in his un- 
realized hopes, his ideals, and idealizations. 

All living is a creative process in that old materials are 
fabricated in new patterns, and in organic evolution some of 
these patterns are preserved and from them ever new designs 
are constructed. Progressive organic evolution, that is, the 
unfolding and elaboration of the inner nature of the living 
substance in lawful patterns, is a natural causal sequence. It 
is creative. New organic patterns appear at every turn of the 
evolutionary process. These new patterns are designed and 
fabricated by orderly intrinsic forces reacting to a particular 
system of environing energies. The process in its entirety is 
an expression of natural freedom. 

Now, in human evolution and in the personal development 
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of every human individual similar natural causal sequences 
are manifest, though the patterns of the performance are more 
varied, more colorful, and of vastly greater significance in de- 
termining subsequent events. The fact that in the case of the 
man there is some awareness of what is going on is by no 
means a negligible epiphenomenon; for, as we have seen, this 
awareness is itself a causative factor in the process. We act in 
view of possible future contingencies; that is, possible results 
of future action become causative factors in determining pres- 
ent action. This too is a creative process. 

The creative value of this ability to choose, and especially 
of this ability when exercised in its highest sphere, that of so- 
cial and moral sanctions, is as much greater and better than 
the most complex reflex functions as human nature is better 
than brute nature, as altruistic behavior is better than animal 
greed. 

Having attained the apparatus of human organization, in- 
cluding social organization, natural freedom becomes moral 
freedom without loss of its natural character. The pattern of 
change in behavior sequences has become so enlarged as to 
include consciously directed alteration of the reacting person- 
ality in directions set by ideals imagined and purposely striven 
for. In short, the creative pattern here is self-culture and 
character-building. 

When man can consciously and purposefully participate 
in the fabrication of his own personality he has become, not a 
little lower than the angels, but a creator worthy of a place in 
any pantheon of divinities ever conceived by the human mind. 
And this he can do and does do in an orderly fashion as part 
of the natural world in which he lives. 

We naturalists have certain satisfactions in standing at 
the sidelines and watching the orderly progress of the ever 
changing vital panorama. We crave an insight into the mech- 
anism and meaning of creative evolution. We can view the 
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pageantry of the march of human civilization from the out- 
side as an event in our objective world, as a part of the larger 
process of cosmic evolution. As self-conscious individuals we 
also have a narrower and very different view of some phases 
of the process from the inside of the evolving mechanism. We 
have direct introspective experience of some parts of the proc- 
ess of creative living. And this view opens up satisfactions of 
very different sort from those which we enjoy as spectators 
merely in our réles of biological investigators of objective 
process. We are marching in the procession and we are so for- 
tunately circumstanced that we can view it now as a partici- 
pant and again as a speciator from the outside. We do not get 
the same view from the two standpoints, and the satisfactions 
which we experience are, of course, different in the two situa- 
tions. 

All of our movements are orderly as part of the total cos- 
mic pattern of natural sequence. We see something of this 
pattern and we take delight in it. We know that we are parts 
of the flowing pattern and we enjoy our réles, however hum- 
ble. It is good to be alive, and the broader the life, the deeper 
the satisfactions of life. And as we look backward and for- 
ward and see how our lives have been shaped by events of 
which we ourselves were part, and how our present acts and 
desires and hopes may share in weaving vital patterns yet to 
be, the finest human satisfactions come to expression. This is 
our freedom. It is freedom to live and grow, to know that we 
do it, and to enjoy this knowledge, to forecast the probable or 
possible future course of life and of personal development, 
and consciously to participate in the control of the future de- 
velopment. This natural freedom is real and in it we take sat- 
isfaction. 

Our feeling of freedom is one of our greatest satisfactions. 
This feeling arises naturally during the free expression of our 
vital functions by reason of conscious participation in the per- 
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formance of these functions. Most of us do not analyze this 
feeling of freedom, but we enjoy its exercise. And the belief 
in freedom, as we have seen, is at times a potent causative fac- 
tor in determining a course of action. If one attempts to find a 
rational justification for this belief, his judgment may be true 
or faulty. The causal efficiency of the belief remains in either 
case as long as the feeling of freedom endures. 

Free choice is a creative function in the same sense that 
biological growth is creative. It employs a vastly more com- 
plex mechanism, and its consequences are correspondingly 
more far-reaching. What is created here is personality, char- 
acter, and social norms. Failure to cultivate and strengthen 
this function, its atrophy from disuse or its distortion from 
adherence to false standards of conduct (whether these are 
derived from faulty environment or are deliberately cherished 
by the person himself), such defective components of moral 
culture result in deterioration of the growing character as 
surely as analogous defects in nutrition and hygiene result in 
deterioration of the growing physique. This is not theory. It 
is fact attested by the sum of human experience. 

In the preceding pages the attempt has been made to 
evaluate human freedom in terms of the common meaning of 
the word in so far as this can be done within the limits set by 
the methods of natural science. This naturalistic treatment 
requires that the concept of uncaused action and all meta- 
physical categories, absolutes, and sanctions be rigorously ex- 
cluded. Such limited freedom will not be acceptable to those 
who demand the divine privilege of creating something out of 
nothing, or of choosing to which of the laws of nature they will 
conform their actions. The people who lay claim to such pow- 
ers have difficulty in making good in practice. But natural 
freedom as here defined meets every practical need; and it 
embraces the noblest human capacities and satisfactions. 

This is really a glorious vision. For natural freedom on 
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the human plane makes us as gods, knowing good and evil, en- 
joying the good, fearing the evil, consciously shaping conduct 
and character and so creating new ideals of personal and so- 
cial welfare. There is satisfaction in good achieved, in ideals 
approximated, in progress recognized, in hope entertained. 
These are all natural functions of our bodies. And the fact 
that we are free to perform these functions, which are denied 
to the brutes, makes of human freedom to live, to grow, and 
consciously to participate in shaping human life and evolu- 
tion a supernal achievement. This freedom carries with it the 
highest: human satisfactions. It is worth the price that man- 
kind at his best has always been willing to pay for his free- 
dom. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE AND 
ITS ANTITHESIS 


H. LANZ 


The controversy indicated in the title of this paper is very 
old. Briefly stated it is concerned with the rightfulness of us- 
ing violence in defense of what seems good. The advocates of 
non-resistance contest this, arguing that violence is always 
evil, and that it is never good to produce evil. Their oppo- 
nents, on the other hand, maintain that without practicing 
violence we cannot live, that complete abstention from vio- 
lence in any form would bring about the complete collapse of 
socially organized life. In this controversy, as, it seems to me, 
in all ethical problems, we have to distinguish two elements: 
(1) The rational element of proof, since both parties are try- 
ing to prove their point of view by reasonable arguments; (2) 
The emotional element of will-preference which makes us 


sympathize with one particular solution without regard to any 
argument. This latter element I shall call impulse. 

The rational aspect of the controversy may be convenient- 
ly expressed in form of a dialectical process. 


THESIS: PHILOSOPHY OF SANITY AND SAFETY 


The doctrine of non-resistance is altogether impractical, 
immoral, and logically absurd. The advocates of that doctrine 
tell us we should not resist evil by evil. If one strikes you on 
one cheek, turn him the other; if one takes away your cloak, 
give him your coat also. Sentiments so beautiful may well 
seem very enlightening to those who never expect to be struck 
upon the cheek, and believe that if they are robbed of their 
cloak the police will find it and punish the thief. But if one 
takes such teaching seriously and tries, perchance, to put it 
into practice, one will soon find the precept contrary to one’s 
conscience. It may be true, perhaps, if I am struck upon the 
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cheek, I may try to turn the other, whereupon my assailant 
will most probably strike me again. But if I see a brute abus- 
ing a child, or a negro attacking a white woman, is it not my 
plainest duty to interfere, and use all the means in my power 
including plain physical violence, to prevent the outrage? Is 
it on any theory whatsoever advisable to let criminals run 
away from their prisons? 

Practicing non-resistance would certainly ruin our social 
life. Society cannot live without practicing violence. We must 
protect our property; which means that we must maintain 
courts and police to capture thieves and bring them to justice. 
We must protect our liberty; that is, we must have some ma- 
chinery of violence to enforce that degree of social order which 
alone assures our safety and our liberty. We are bound to pro- 
tect our country; that is, we must maintain a powerful army 
and navy to defend our civilization. 

And after all, the principle of non-resistance, if actually 
carried out in practice, would destroy itself, turning automat- 
ically into its opposite. Imagine an anarchistic society that 
had no courts, maintained no armies, and inflicted no punish- 
ment on anybody. For its existence a perfect absence of evil 
would be required. Otherwise it could not exist, as any infin- 
itesimal amount of evil would in the long run destroy it. But 
if there were no evil, there would be nothing against which the 
principle of non-resistance could be practiced. Angels in para- 
dise could never comprehend this strange platitude of human 
prophets. In real life such a society would soon become a so- 
ciety of happy babes having no conflicts, no troubles save 
those inflicted upon them by nature. It is well known, how- 
ever, that conditions of relatively perfect happiness are highly 
unfavorable to the development of moral sentiment. People 
living under such conditions soon lose all sense of responsibil- 
ity and suffering, and soon become all but perfect egoists. In 
other words, the principle of non-resistance, being essentially 
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a weapon against evil, is bound to lose its validity as soon as 
its ideal is attained. It brings to pass a highly undesirable 
state of social contentment and personal smugness. The prin- 
ciple has a relative value only, i.e., it is valid only in so far as 
its opposite, the practice of violence, exists. Its ideal, how- 
ever, is absence of violence. Thus in the pursuit of its own 
ideal it commits logical suicide. Like most truths of radical- 
ism, it has value chiefly in criticism of the opposite point of 
view. And like most radical truths which come in contact with 
real life, it proves too uncertain to be relied upon, and easily 
passes into its opposite. What is more humanely idealistic 
than the dream of Christ? And what can be more inhumanely 
atrocious than historic Christianity, with the office of the 
Holy Inquisition as its climax? 


ANTITHESIS: THE THEORY OF NON-RESISTANCE 


It is quite useless to discuss an ethical precept apart from 
the concrete situation that gives it life and meaning. The 
foregoing illustration of an abused child or an attacked wo- 
man is not of the sort that gives life and meaning to the prin- 
ciple of non-resistance. The force of the doctrine lies in a 
quite different direction. The concrete situation from which 
the principle historically arises as a problem consists in the 
fact and the everlasting presence of social violence. There is 
much social evil that we, owing to traditions and conventions, 
are accustomed to regard as good. One such evil thing gener- 
ally regarded as good is, for instance, war. Another is the ex- 
cess of political power vested in the state. Nearly all promi- 
nent advocates of non-resistance have been in conflict with 
the state. It has been precisely against the state, and by no 
means against wicked individuals that their propaganda 
aimed. The theory of non-resistance is primarily a social doc- 
trine; it is supposed to be practiced for the benefit of society, 
and not for the salvation of one’s own soul. 
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In this sense the principle of non-resistance is not a per- 
sonal affair. It does not mean the willingness of an individual 
to endure private injuries or submit to any extreme of harsh 
abuse. It is a method of social work. To resist evil means, in 
this sense, to take no part in functions of the group, or the 
state, which result in an open or hidden violence. Tolstoy 
says, 

We are wrong when we say that the Christian doctrine is concerned 
only with the salvation of the individual and has nothing to do with ques- 
tions of State My personal existence is entangled with that of 
the State and the State exacts from me an unchristian activity directly 
contrary to Christ’s commands. 


The fundamental hypocrisy of so-called Christian civilization 
consists in relegating non-resistance to the status of a person- 
al affair. We hear so much, especially from the pulpit, about 
righteous living, spiritual peace, loving our enemies, and the 
like. We are at least fifty-two times in a year most solemnly 
urged not to judge, not to condemn. And yet it seldom occurs 


to the average man that these words may mean something 
more important than merely refraining from gossip or being 
polite to those whom we dislike. The serious meaning of these 
words lies in their social aspect. Judge not, means—accord- 
ing to Tolstoy—“Institute no tribunals for the judgment of 
your neighbor.” Love your enemies, means: “Do not go to 
war.” Having the same social aspect of “loving enemies” in 
view, George Fox proclaims to the world: 

All bloody principles and practices we utterly deny; with all outward 
wars and strife, and fighting with outward weapons, for any end, or under 
any pretence whatsoever; this is our testimony to the whole world. 


Much earlier the same principle was advocated by a Bohemi- 
an, Peter Chelcicky. He writes, 

God’s people should seek God with their whole heart, and preserve 
truth and affection towards all people, friends or enemies; they should 
wish or do evil to no one; and if such things are done to them, they should 
suffer without revenge, returning evil for evil neither to the good nor to 
the evil. 
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In the Middle Ages the doctrine of non-resistance seems to 
have been much more popular than is generally supposed. 
The study of medieval heresies suggests this view. The her- 
etic is the radical, the socialist of the Middle Ages. Religion 
for him is merely a form in which he is accustomed to dress 
out his social convictions and aspirations. Medieval religious 
feuds were often caused by such incomprehensible trivialities 
as, for instance, the number of fingers used in a cross, or the 
place occupied by Satan before his fall. Such trivialities aston- 
ish us. And yet we must not forget that such bewildering theo- 
logical puzzles as these involved momentous social issues. 
I have lately studied a certain medieval heresy which origi- 
nated in Bulgaria in about the tenth century. The members 
of this sect called themselves Bogomili. By the end of the 
twelfth century Bogomilism had outgrown the limits of Bul- 
garia and become a universal European heresy. In the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century all southern Europe, from Spain 
to the Bosphorus, was bordered with a chain of Bogomil set- 
tlements. In different countries these settlements bear differ- 
ent names. In Bulgarian, “bogomil” means a friend of God. 
In France they were called Albigenses, in Italy, Pararenas. 
In their teaching and many of their customs they were pre- 
cursors of protestant Puritanism. In some localities they even 
called themselves Cathars, i.e., the pure ones, preaching the 
pure and uncorrupted life of the original Christian communi- 
ties. They rejected all sacraments, and all ranks in state and 
in church. They were strict “prohibitionists,” and wrote books 
concerning the origin of wine-making in which it was definite- 
ly and reasonably proved that wine-making originated from 
the devil. One pamphlet suggested that the famous tree of 
evil, of which Adam and Eve ate the fruit, was not an apple 
tree, but a pernicious grape-vine. Their guiding principle in 
life, however, which so greatly irritated the church and civil 
authorities, was non-resistance. According to the official ac- 
counts in the numerous court proceedings against them, they 
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“disobeyed the authorities, urged people not to obey the king, 
and refused to go to war.” 

But the real origin of the doctrine is still older. All reli- 
gions have it. China, according to the testimony of Count 
Keyserling, is the classic land of non-resistance. There is no 
doubt that the fundamental idea of Taoism is that of non-re- 
sistance. Lao Tse advocates non-action as the supreme rem- 
edy against all evil. The method, according to him, is all-pow- 
erful: “Having arrived at this point of non-action, there is 
nothing which man cannot do.” “A kingdom is made one’s 
own by freedom from action and purpose.” He says further, 
“In a kingdom, the multiplication of prohibitive enactments 
increases the poverty of the people. The more display there is 
of legislation, the more thieves and robbers there are.” On 
this ground he recommends his principle of “governing with- 
out government.” One of the early precepts of Mahomet was 
the adjuration: “It is good to overcome evil with good, and it 
is evil to resist evil with evil.” And in the Koran we find such 
statements as this: “If a man strike thee, and in striking drop 
his staff, pick it up and hand it to him again.” This is perhaps 
even more obliging than our famous turning of the other 
cheek. Christ’s contributions to the doctrine of non-resistance 
are well known. 

On the whole, the arguments for practicing non-resistance 
may be summarized as follows: The thesis maintains that 
violence is necessary. Organized society cannot live without 
practicing violence. We have to protect our property, liberty, 
and country—the famous triad of the common sense. Quite 
recently another ideal of social unity has appeared on the 
stage—civilization. But we have been practicing violence in 
defense of our property, liberty, and civilization for the last 
two thousand years, yet evil of almost every kind known to 
history is hopelessly persistent. We have failed to eradicate 
evil by violence. Through everlasting violence the history of 
mankind appears as supreme nonsense. Eighteen hundred 
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years ago the Roman Empire in defense of civilization was 
fighting against Christianity. In that struggle the Roman au- 
thorities acted by no means like barbarians. On the contrary 
they were highly refined people who were quite earnestly con- 
cerned with what in those days was indubitably regarded as a 
serious menace to civilization. The Christians, who could do 
nothing else, practiced non-resistance. And they won. Soon, 
however, they followed up their victory by organizing wars 
against Mohammedans and persecutions against Jews and her- 
etics. This new form of “defending civilization” reached its 
climax with the institution of Holy Inquisition. The cruelties 
of the Inquisition, accompanied by an incredible official cor- 
ruption in the Church, gave rise to a new type of opposition 
which found its expression in the Protestant movement. In 
the century-long struggle between Catholics and Protestants 
both parties used violence. It is wrong to imagine Protestants 
as suffering and abused, and always in the right. When the 
Cathedral of Nimes was taken by the Protestants the crowd 


took the great crucifix from the altar and dragged it through 
the streets scourging it at every corner. 

In the evening a fire was built in front of the Cathedral, and upon it 
were thrown the archives of the ecclesiastical bodies, the holy images, the 
relics of the saints, the decorations of the altar, and the Host itself. All 
were burned to ashes. 


Many Catholics were slain in the disturbance. Protestants, 
not less than Catholics, knew how to prove their glorious 
ideals by assassination and pillage. The aristocrats of the 
time of Louis XIV cut the stomachs of their peasants and 
warmed their feet in their blood. And a half a century later 
the peasants paid them back by cutting their throats and 
hanging them on the street lamps. It was not a matter of indi- 
vidual outrage. On both sides was systematic murder, lasting 
for scores of years, each new season bringing merely a new 
form of oppression and violence. The nineteenth century was 
comparatively quiet, and therefore unreasonably optimistic. 
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Out of its apparent quiet arises a new and formidable conflict 
which may prove to be more dangerous and more disastrous 
than medieval religious wars. In view of all this the cry of the 
conscientious objectors of all times and lands becomes more 
deserving of respect. You may have ideals, they cry out to us; 
if you would only abstain from fighting in their defense! For 
thousands of years you have been trying your method of re- 
sistance to evil by violence. Now try ours, try the reverse. 
You have failed to exterminate evil by evil. Now try to ex- 
terminate it by good. Does not it appear to you that non-re- 
sistance may be the best, perhaps the only, method for accom- 
plishing what during the whole history men have vainly hoped 
to accomplish through violence? 

Thus the validity of the thesis turns against itself. The 
thesis is valid because it seems reasonable to use violence for 
the benefit of society. But this “beneficent violence” has been 
a cause of so much evil that the question arises whether it 
would not be more expedient to let unbeneficent violence run 


the world, and quit playing at benefactor. The ultimate end 
of resistance is, perhaps, better achieved by non-resistance. 
Or in Hegel’s terminology: es hat das Andere seiner selbst an 
sich. 


PSEUDO-DIALECTICAL MIXTURES 


Thus the doctrine of non-resistance is merely one pole of 
a complex dialectical process the other pole of which is the 
philosophy of sanity and safety. Each, if separately con- 
ceived, necessarily passes over into the other. Jedes hat das 
Andere seiner selbst an sich. To reconcile the extremes one 
must find a higher concept that will contain both conceptions 
as necessary elements of itself. To mix the extremes is, to say 
the least, utterly unphilosophical. One cannot attain the solu- 
tion of a dialectical problem by a mere merging of opposing 
concepts like black and white resulting in a shade of grey. 
Precisely such, however, are the numerous compromises 
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offered in the history of the controversy. Fathers of the 
Church, especially the Greek Fathers, were very active in de- 
vis'»g intellectual schemes for rehabilitating Christian doc- 
tri < before the rigorous tribunal of common sense. I cannot 
go into the details of all those numerous experiments. One 
form of compromise, however, recently offered, I must men- 
tion. B. W. Bacon in his essay on “Non-Resistance, Christian 
or Pagan?” tries to persuade himself that Jesus teaches unlim- 
ited non-resistance where only personal and selfish interests 
are at stake, “but resistance unto blood for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” It seems to me that 
to regard the doctrine of non-resistance as having a merely in- 
dividual application is intellectual hypocrisy. It is a mixing of 
principles, an unphilosophical compromise. 

It seems quite clear to me that any hopefu) solution of the 
controversy must be based upon criticism of the premises 
common to both thesis and antithesis. Both arguments are 
decidedly utilitarian in nature. Therefore, the only way out 
of the controversy is through an attack upon its utilitarian 
presuppositions. But to deny utilitarianism is to take our 
stand upon the Stoical conception: whatever the results may 
be, always fulfil your duty. Thus, doing good for good’s sake 
appears as the rightful synthesis of the two extremes. Both 
are quite possible, not because either of them results in a prac- 
tical solution of all historic difficulties, but because under 
given circumstances either of them may be right, i.e., ordered 
by our conscience as our duty. According to a Russian sociolo- 
gist, P. A. Sorokin, a man may socially stimulate actions of 
other men (1) by doing certain things and (2) by not doing 
certain things. One may feel insulted either by words, or some- 
times by a “contemptuous silence.” One may be guilty of a 
serious offense by neglecting one’s duty, i.e., by a criminal in- 
activity. Both action and inactivity are social factors. Our 
ethical evaluation of those factors depends largely on circum- 
stances. 
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THE QUESTION OF IMPULSE 


It is, however, not rational considerations alone that de- 
termine our choice of ethical standpoints. A radical comes to 
his radical convictions, not merely because he believes them to 
be true, but largely because he resents what he calls the nar- 
row-mindedness of conservatism. On the other hand what 
makes a conservative choose his point of view is not the 
truth of it, not even the conviction that things as they are will 
forever prove to be the best—for this is not conservatism but 
philistinism—but largely his irritation against radicals. If 
there were no radicals, we could hardly expect to have any 
conservatives among us. Much of what we call our political 
convictions is determined by the impulsive dislike of our op- 
ponents and their views. This kind of dislike, this peculiar ir- 
ritation grows in us through social influences. It is not based 
on our character, but depends largely on circumstances. Chil- 
dren, for instance, reared in a radical environment are often 
inclined to be conservatives, and vice versa. Animals lack such 
impulses. It is not a biological, but a social matter. 

There was much of this social impulsiveness among the 
early Christians. Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire tells us that when the edict depriving Christians of the 
protection of law was first posted in public places it was torn 
down by the hands of a Christian. His offense amounted to 
treason and deserved death. 

He was burned, or rather roasted, by slow fire; and his executioners, 
zealous to revenge the personal insult which had been offered to the em- 
peror, exhausted every refinement of cruelty without being able to subdue 
his patience, or alter the steady and insulting smile which in his dying 
agonies he still preserved in his countenance. 


Such self-control was only possible as a result, not of theoret- 
ical conviction, but of intense emotion. 

The impulses which are today prompting men to non-re- 
sistance are of a similar nature. It may be of some interest to 
mention here a certain incident in the history of the Russian 
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Revolution. The revolutionary movement in Russia present- 
ed almost a complete spectrum of brilliant political colors. It 
began with the moderate red of intellectual nihilism which, 
through all the shades of pink and rose, led to the intense red 
of economic bolshevism. As a political reaction to this beauti- 
ful color arose early in the twentieth century the ominous 
black of the Black Hundred. It is obvious, however, that such 
a dreadful name was given to the organization by its political 
opponents. In other countries it would probably have been 
called Legion of Honor, or National League, or the like. It was 
simply and solely a patriotic organization 4 la Ku Klux Klan; 
it was “black” because patriotism in Russia was considered, 
after Tolstoy, as one of the seven sins. With the beginning of 
the revolution, however, the ideological situation changed; 
patriotism ceased to be a fault, and became a virtue. Accord- 
ingly the black turned into white. Everybody knows that at 
the present time the political struggle in Russia is between the 
red and white forces. But very few people know that in 1919- 
21 there were also green armies in Russia. Heavy taxes im- 
posed upon the populatior by both parties, constant requisi- 
tions, and incessant changes of government—the city of Kiev, 
for instance, was captured and abandoned by the whites some 
twenty times—made the average citizen utterly hopeless of 
all parties and all political platforms. Thus one of the peas- 
ants captured by the whites remarked that all platforms are 
good, and all parties are bad. This peculiar sentiment served 
as a powerful stimulus for the formation of large neutral units 
who called themselves “greens.”’ This is an embryo of non-re- 
sistance, with the minimum of theory and maximum of im- 
pulse. 

It is highly significant that during the whole history of civ- 
ilization periods of sporadic revival of the theory of non-resist- 
ance always coincide with the epochs when the individual is 
on the defensive against some sort of political oppression. Ju- 
dea under the Roman rule produced Christ. The white terror 
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of the Roman government during the first two centuries after 
Christ produced specimens of resignation and self-denial un- 
paralleled in the history of humanity. The revival and re- 
markable growth of the doctrine in Bohemia in the fifteenth 
century, culminating in the philosophy of Peter Chelcicky, 
was a natural response of the safety-seeking individual to the 
horrors of the Hussite wars. George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, lived at the time of the English Revolution. 
In recent times the doctrine of non-resistance has been given 
a new stimulus in a country where the thinking individual was 
constantly in a state of desperate self-defense against highly 
oppressive political regimes—in Russia. Wherever conserva- 
tive and radical forces are engaged in a prolonged conflict 
there are apt to appear, at first isolated individuals, then 
groups and organizations, inclined in one way or another to 
practice non-resistance as a sort of methodical protest against 
continuous violence of the fighting parties. It happens partly 
because the individual grows tired of continuous and seem- 
ingly endless struggle; he begins to mistrust any party-call, 
any definite platform for action. Under the circumstances, 
non-action, in the sense of Lao Tse, appears to him as a natu- 
ral and logical solution. Ideals are not merely the most plastic, 
but also the most cruel of all creatures. True is the poet’s 


word: 
Schrecklich ist des Tigers Zahn, 
Doch das Schrecklichste der Schrecken 
Ist der Mensch in seiner Wahn. 


Every ideal hides an embryo of violence. At the bottom of J. 
J. Rousseau’s social and philosophical schemes one may vague- 
ly discern the image of Robespierre. When the oppressed ele- 
ments of society reach power they turn into oppressors. There- 
fore, Christianity fulfilled is the Holy Inquisition. When man 
is seeking after truth he loves and honors it. When he finds it 
he feels disappointed—for too often truth is very different 
from what we expect it to be. In every genius lives a nonenti- 
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ty; every truth contains a great deal of prose. Paraphrasing 
our peasant, we may say that every ideal is good so long as it 
stays at home. When it goes into the street it becomes a very 
dangerous reality. It incites men to violence. From the per- 
ception and the hatred of this “ideal violence” springs the im- 
pulse to non-resistance. 

CONCLUSION 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis of the doctrine of 
non-resistance what precept of conduct can be recommended? 
Shall we practice non-resistance or is it our duty to resist evil? 
Theoretically, I believe, the question can not be brought to 
any definite conclusion. The controversy has all the marks of 
an antinomy. The mere duration of the argument for two 
thousand years, however, of itself indicates this. At all events, 
it would be presumption on my part to decide for either prin- 
ciple. In practice, however, men will choose one side or the 
other largely on the basis of what, under concrete circum- 
stances, more vitally appeals to them as means of satisfying 
their social impulses. To prescribe any definite form of action 
for all circumstances and all characters would be quite absurd. 
Much depends upon the kind of evil one is facing in some par- 
ticular case. The hero is but a shadow of the villain. History 
has created, and will ever be creative of, situations which re- 
quire heroic resistance to evil. In a great crowd it is quite im- 
possible to get along without using elbows. In the great tur- 
moil of ideas and tendencies which constitutes social life it is 
ethically imperative to use violence. But fortunately ideas 
have no elbows, and cannot fight. They have to make men 
fight for them. If men stopped fighting, life would come to a 
standstill, and we should go nowhere. To make us go, heroes 
of resistance are necessary. 

But at times it may be quite heroic to abstain from using 
one’s elbows. When a fire alarm is given in a theater, and the 
panic-stricken crowd rushes to the exit, it is one’s duty to keep 
calm and stand still. Permit me to end this paper with a story. 
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When Nicolas II ascended the Russian throne he decided to 
give a generous gift to the people of Moscow. On a certain day 
all were invited to a public place in Moscow to receive a tin 
cup with the Emperor’s initials and a small bag of cheap can- 
dies. So strong in human nature is the desire for holy relics 
that hundreds of thousands, the well-to-do and professional 
beggars alike, assembled at the place. Through some peculiar- 
ly Russian negligence of the police, the constantly growing 
crowd was soon completely disorganized, the police lost con- 
trol, and the Tsar’s generosity ended with a loss of hundreds 
of human lives. Among those who were killed were many chil- 
dren. In such a crowd, is not it more reasonable to abstain 
from using one’s elbows? Your neighbor may perhaps remark 
that it is quite useless to stand still. Not using your physical 
force you “get nowhere.” And yet under the circumstances is 
it not wiser not to get anywhere? For is it so important to get 
a tin cup and a bag of cheap candies? If everybody in the 
crowd had suddenly decided to practice non-resistance, no- 
body would have obtained a tin cup, but nobody would have 
been killed. By practicing resistance many people obtained a 
half pound of miserable candies, which was afterward piously 
preserved among the family relics. By practicing non-resist- 
ance they would have accomplished something infinitely more 
reasonable: they all would have gone home. How often, in 
travail costing thousands if not millions of human lives, hu- 
man history brings forth results not less illusory than Nicolas 
II’s tin cups! And how useful it is in such periods of epidemic 
insanity to practice non-resistance! 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN PLATO’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


HILDA D. OAKELEY 


The excuse for bringing forward some considerations on a 
subject on which it might be supposed that everything possi- 
ble had been said is that, in spite of all that has been written 
in regard to Plato’s outlook, the most vital core of his reli- 
gious philosophy, that in it which makes him the one philoso- 
pher of the natural religion of thinking humanity, seems 
never to have received sufficient emphasis. The reason for 
this lies, perhaps, in the fact that it is almost impossible to 
look at Plato in this respect with complete freedom from the 
Christian atmosphere, from which religious speculation has 
so constantly turned to him, and even in which it has con- 
sciously and unconsciously inclined to set him. Nevertheless, 
it may be held that our best hope of approaching the under- 
standing of Plato on this side of his genius is to make the 
attempt to see him in his historical position, so far as that was 
pre-Christian, while recognizing that his fundamental reli- 
gious ideas were, less perhaps than those of any other great 
thinker, affected by the conditions and beliefs of his own time 
and people. If our aim is to bring out what there is of eternal 
value in Plato’s religious standpoint, we ought to watch him, 
as it were, wrestling with the main problems of religion, free 
from knowledge of the solutions offered by the greatest reli- 
gious system of history, ourselves free as far as possible from 
the influence of this knowledge. 

This may appear to be obvious, as a general principle. 
That it is not easy, however, may be seen when we reflect that 
the detachment required involves a detachment not only from 
the results of Christian philosophy, but also from conceptions 
which have entered through the history of Christianity into 
religious thought. A striking example of these conceptions 
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may be found in the Christian view of the relation of the mor- 
al consciousness to religion, for the subtle but deep distinction 
between this and Plato’s point of view is the more difficult to 
bear in mind, on account of the profoundly ethical strain in 
the whole of his teaching on the practical life. In this he ap- 
pears to be, and in a general sense is, nearer to Christianity 
than any other pre-Christian thinker. Yet that a gulf remains 
will be realized by one who compares Plato’s treatment of the 
position of man and his practical life in the universe with 
Kant’s theory of the conviction of duty, and its relation to 
the ideas of reason, God, the soul, immortality. For Kant, 
whether or not a highly representative Christian philosopher, 
shows pre-eminently in his thinking the results of historical 
Christianity. 

The interpretation of Plato’s religious outlook which will 
be suggested in this article is determined by the following 
point of view. Plato appears to be occupied with the great- 
est religious problem which philosophy can bring forth, 
sometimes in triumphant moments assuming the answer,some- 
times hesitating, at times willing to speak in paradoxes rather 
than remain silent, always conscious that without its solution, 
there can be no final peace for the human mind. The problem 
may be thus stated, Can the source of all value be identified 
with the power from which the universe proceeds? 

The special forms taken by this problem at different 
stages of its development in Plato’s philosophy, the unique 
character of its growth and expression in the two chief stages 
of his speculation, are determined by varying conceptions of 
the real relations between the spiritual, or the world of value, 
and the forces which dominate this sphere of change, and es- 
pecially by the evolution of the idea of power. It is necessary 
here to refer briefly to a character which seems to be universal 
in its significance, though not always realized in fact, a char- 
acter belonging to the development of natural religion from 
its prerational to its rational stage. Apart from the diver- 
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gences caused by the emergence from time to time of religious 
movements inspired by great personalities, this development 
has the essential character of a transition from religion dom- 
inated by the idea and worship of power to religion dominated 
by the idea and adoration of value. Throughout, and through 
all stages of religious experience, the fundamental ground of 
the religious need, that which makes of man a “religious ani- 
mal,” is his nature as a finite-infinite being. But the struggle 
to get beyond the limitation of the finite is only realized for 
the primitive mind in the feeling after and fear of a power or 
powers beyond his horizon, and hence the nature of the sense 
of mystery, which, attaching as it does to all religious expe- 
rience, takes for the savage gross forms, as fears of the un- 
known. For the religious attitude of natural religion at the 
rational stage, the sense of mystery seems to arise in the con- 
sciousness that the world in which value is perfect and unob- 
structed by dys-value is the realm of man’s true life, and there- 
fore real. Hence everything else, the appearances in the midst 
of which our existence passes, must be unreal, shadows, illu- 
sions. This is akin to the “Kingdom of Heaven” idea in its 
primal form. In philosophy it has its most perfect expression 
in the dialogues of Plato, especially those which modern schol- 
ars regard as belonging to his middle period. 

As a metaphysician Plato felt primarily the need of under- 
standing the world as a unity. In him culminated the search 
of Greek thought for the One. But this One must be the unity 
of value. It is not the changeless substance of all being which, 
according to Parmenides, can alone be thought, and therefore 
alone is, not the bare idea of unity to which Plato’s philosoph- 
ic imagination is in thrall. We follow his path lighted by the 
poet’s deep joy in beauty. We watch the toil of his spirit, 
brushing aside illusory appearance and the confused tangle 
of changing phenomena, toward reality, the lang and weary 
struggle of the seeker after truth in a world in which the lie 
and the more dangerous half-truth are so prevalent and popu- 
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lar. At length we find him pausing enraptured before the su- 
preme intuition that there is one source of all these ideals, one 
good, one origin of all value. But unity is not yet consum- 
mated unless this source is also the author of all that is, what- 
ever it is, to which existence can be attributed. It is not 
enough that the good should be demonstrated to be universal 
source of that quality in the world which enables every soul, 
since it is akin to the ideas, to rediscover them through expe- 
rience of earthly phenomena and even resolve these phenom- 
ena at exalted moments into the very likeness of eternal beau- 
ty and good. If something remains outside in the phenomenal, 
the particulars, only imperfectly imitative of the ideas, the 
universal, not conveying to the soul’s apprehension pure form, 
perfection in nature and life, the completely intelligible, unity 
is not attained; the good is not source of all. This shadow 
hardly falls on the pure objective idealism of the Republic, 
though in that dialogue the difficulty of making a harmony 
out of human life is revealed more brilliantly than in any 
other, and on the plane of practical life it is recognized that 
God is not the cause of evil, but only of good. 

But the idealism of knowledge is at this stage so strongly 
enthroned in Plato’s Weltanschauung that it reigns superior 
to paradoxes. The perfectly real is perfectly knowable, and 
only the ideas and ideal are real. Perhaps the mystical mo- 
tive of the depreciation oi all particular things aids in conceal- 
ing from the scientific logician the wreck of his hopes of com- 
plete knowledge, in the infinite individuality of things, which 
must ever escape the systematizing work of thought. For in 
the Republic that contemplative strain in Plato’s genius 
which has led to the characterization of him as a mystic and 
the logical scientific interest are in close harmony. His spirit- 
ual need, as we may express it at this stage, was (as in the 
Phaedo and Phaedrus, perhaps we may add the Symposium) 
satisfied by the conception and contemplation of the world of 
ideas as the true home of the soul. Again, we might be 
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tempted to indulge in the speculation that but for the strong 
practical and reforming motive in his outlook, which became 
more powerful and dominating on account of the impression 
made on him by the life and death of Socrates, the religious 
need might have been satisfied by the religious spirit of his 
search for truth. For this has been the case with other spirit- 
ually minded thinkers whom many have regarded as lacking 
in the religious instinct. But this would be to ignore another 
movement logically necessitated in his philosophy, which led 
to the religious conception of the world represented in the 
Timaeus. 

In a recent study of Plato as a religious teacher by Mr. 
Paul More the Timaeus is, as often before, treated as the 
work in which Plato pre-eminently shows his natural kinship 
with Christian thought and the Christian conception of the 
universe. Especially is the dualism of the Platonic conception 
emphasized—the picture of the Demiurgus doing the best pos- 
sible with a material only in part submissive to creative form 
—as essential to a truly religious view of the world, in which 
no compromise with facts of evil and disorder is tolerable, no 
attempt to establish monism by refusing to recognize the in- 
sistent reality of these facts. Mr. Archer Hind, on the other 
hand, in his edition of the Timaeus, rather than admit any 
doubt in regard to Plato’s monistic idealism applies a doubly 
allegorical method to the interpretation of this dialogue. Not 
only does he (with many others) treat the story of the Crea- 
tion as intended to be mythical, as perhaps the greatest and 
most characteristic of all the Platonic myths, but he even 
treats it as symbolic of a doctrine of absolute idealism, despite 
statements incompatible with that doctrine which Plato makes 
with the solemnity and dramatic emphasis which always with 
him attend upon important truths. 

Such solemnity and emphasis characterize the phrases 
Timaeus uses in connection with those principles to which he 
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attributes a power over against the power of creative mind— 
necessity, and that obscure entity, the “nurse and mother of 
all things,” that third form of existence which, as he declares, 
must now be introduced into the account of the cosmos, in 
addition to the two hitherto admitted ideas and phenomena, 
and which he finally names “space.” I think we must agree 
with Martin in his great commentary on the Timaeus, that 
here we have a dualism which cannot be ignored, however far 
we may go in other respects in an allegorical interpretation of 
this dialogue. What is the nature of this dualism? So long as 
the spiritual world for Plato was the world of ideas, while be- 
side this nothing else could be accounted real, there was no 
need for another principle. Alike from the contemplative and 
aesthetic, and from the logical and scientific standpoints, there 
was nothing to obstruct the impression on the soul of the 
grand constellation of ideas, the sure grasp by the mind of the 
objects which being perfectly real are perfectly knowable. 
That power, life, motion, must be ascribed to the ideas as 
Being, is a principle first announced indeed in the most logical 
of Plato’s dialogues, the Sophist, though hints of this line of 
thought had been given earlier. “O heavens, can we ever be 
made to believe that motion and life, and soul, and mind, are 
not present with perfect being?” It is, however, in this logical 
dialogue that Plato expresses himself with greater bitterness 
than perhaps anywhere else against the evil force which he 
found in its worst form in sophistry, the concealment and 
whittling away of the truth, the delight in shams and delu- 
sions. Truth must be endowed with power if it is to prevail— 
the need for power implies the existence and reality of ob- 
stacles. The point which seems to be here suggested is Plato’s 
growing passion for the realization of value in the world of ex- 
perience, together with a growing consciousness of the neces- 
sity of power for its realization. The final result of this great 
process of his philosophy of value is seen in the Timaeus, when 


* Sophist, p. 249 (Jowett’s translation). 
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from the study of an attempt to construct a wholly valuable 
life in the city state (Republic), Plato turns to the study of 
the construction of a valuable cosmos in the Timaeus. 

There is, of course, a great gulf between these two dia- 
logues, though they are closely associated as belonging to one 
grand scheme in the discussion introductory to the Timaeus. 
In the Republic the problem of the realization of value, the 
complete permeation of the material by the spiritual, is still 
treated by Plato within what may be described as a purely 
intellectual perspective. This is not to ignore the rich human- 
ity of his vision of practical life, the education through the 
emotions, the temptations of the gifted youth, and his liabil- 
ity to corruption by the great Sophist of public flattery; the 
unforgettable pictures of the successive stages of corruption 
in the soul of society and the soul of the individual, and much 
besides which witnesses to Plato’s searching insight into life. 
But his practical philosophy is, nevertheless, a faith in the 
creative force of reason alone. It may be impossible that phi- 
losophy should rule, but if it could the problem would be 
solved. The moving spring of Plato’s practical imagination is 
still the vision of the ideas victorious in their own right, 
streaming into society once the barrier of ignorance is re- 
moved, and capturing the motive force of man as the daylight 
streams over the earth. In this respect his position was not 
unlike that of the first idealists of the French Revolution and 
their poetic English admirers, of Mill and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury believers in the invincible force of human intelligence, 
once set free by universal education. The important differ- 
ences between Plato’s and the modern ideology belong, of 
course, to the difference in their views of human personality. 
Plato’s faith was not in the intelligence of the individual as 
such, but in intelligence permeating the state through the 
direction of the higher minds. That there are factors alien to 
reason in the state and the world none recognizes more clearly 
than the Plato of the Republic. But on the whole, and as re- 
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gards the atmosphere and framework of the dialogue, he 
believes in the possibility of their subdual, captive to the 
spirit of reason, not forever incapable of following the march 
of logic over the rough material of existence, not forever blind 
to the glory of the ideas. 

In the Timaeus there arises another power beside the 
power of creative mind, and the development of Plato’s 
thought in regard to this other power is of the greatest inter- 
est in relation to his treatment of the religious problem. In 
the function of the Demiurgus or creative mind we have the 
last form taken by Plato’s doctrine of the control of the uni- 
verse by reason. Philosophic interest in the question of the 
advance of Platonic theory on the nature of mind has been 
especially directed to the transition from the objective ideal- 
ism of the earlier period to the more subjective conception of 
the later position, when the vital presence of soul in the world 
is emphasized and the ideas seem to take a more subordinate 
place, however we understand Plato’s doctrine of the relation 
of the good and the ideas to God, and of both to the world- 
soul. Soul in the individual also is no longer conceived as 
primarily an idea, but has its own elaborate treatment, as pos- 
sessing elements of the same nature as those in the world-soul. 
As Dr. Caird’ understands the transition, we pass to a more 
spiritual standpoint. Still more important, however, from the 
point of view taken in the present article, is the place given to 
an alien force in the very citadel of soul itself. There is in the 
soul of the world a principle of otherness, or difference, as well 
as a principle of unity, the “same.” This is manifested in the 
irregularities of earthly phenomena failing to show the har- 
monious revolutions of the starry heavens, where measure and 
perfection reign supreme. In the human soul the element of 
otherness is greater in proportion to that of sameness than in 
the world-soul. In connection with this it may be noted that 
emphasis on self—the source of all vice, as he tells us in the 

? Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 
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Laws—is the rebellion against the universal harmony. Thus 
the individual, so much discounted in the philosophy of ideas, 
may be said to be revenged in Plato’s final philosophy. There 
is something in the human individual which is not imitative of 
the idea, and yet real, sufficiently real to destroy the monism 
of value. This terrific paradox for Platonism is Plato’s last 
word, if we assume the Timaeus and the Laws to be the last 
dialogues. 

The Laws, however, is dominated by a practical motive so 
strong in comparison with the Republic (utilitarian or direct- 
ly practical) as to obscure at times the philosophical back- 
ground. And the scheme of the Timaeus should, as I believe, 
be understood as a grand hypothesis, expressing Plato’s su- 
preme attempt to conceive this order as proceeding from the 
power which is the source of all value, an attempt which takes 
a mythical form allowing paradoxical elements to be present, 
welded by art into a unity with the whole. The mythical 
imagination informs, not, as in other dialogues, a part, but the 
whole discourse of Timaeus, because Plato is dealing with a 
theme about which he cannot be finally definite. Now the 
considerable place given in this alone of his works to the phe- 
nomena and processes of the natural universe—although re- 
ferred to deprecatingly, as matters the investigation of which 
is rather a subject for pastime and recreation than for the 
severer hours of the philosopher—has been accounted for by 
some commentators as due probably to the insistent demands 
of the younger students of the Academy, for whom these mat- 
ters were of growing interest. A still stronger cause for their 
introduction may, however, be found in the ground that all 
these facts and the behavior of things in nature can no longer 
be ignored now that difference, the “other,” insists on having 
a place in reality; it must bring with it in its train that illimit- 
able range of existences, the wrestle to understand which was 
to occupy human intelligence to an extent of which Plato 
could not dream, and the discovery of its powers to lead the 
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practical efforts of mankind into paths fatal to much in which 
he saw man’s chief good. 

The treatment of nature in the Timaeus is one important 
sign, then, of Plato’s admission of an other than pure reason 
to a share of power in this world, and the main causes which 
led to this are to be found in the necessities of his practical 
philosophy, equally with, perhaps more than in, those of logic. 
It was primarily through the breakdown, gradual and possibly 
never fully admitted to himself, of Plato’s faith in the inevita- 
ble permeation by reason (that is, by the ideas) of any por- 
tion of the world of experience into which they had once en- 
tered, that he was compelled to recognize the existence of 
some alien force. It is no suggestion of weakness in the great- 
est genius to assume it to be modified even in its fundamental 
metaphysical conceptions by the experience of life. The su- 
preme interest in the realization of value affected Plato’s 
whole philosophical being in all its phases. The overwhelming 
difficulties in the way of bringing the scheme of things nearer 
to the ideal by any construction of reason, the apparent im- 
potence of the human intellect over against non-rational fac- 
tors even in the little social scene it might seem to dominate, 
worked psychologically upon his conception of the nature of 
the universe. The almighty power of “the good” begins to 
give way, even in the Republic. 

The Philebus, that strangely detached treatment of the 
problem of value for human life, may be conceived in one as- 
pect as an experiment in which it is attempted to determine 
the worth of existence in abstraction from the struggle of the 
practical arena. The worth of life is constituted by the pres- 
ence of ideals whose value can be logically estimated and 
measured—so much order, harmony, symmetry, truth, and 
so on. Life may be treated as a work of art, a perfect balance 
of the activities concerned in the attainment of knowledge 
and beauty. The moral relations, the troublesome questions 
concerning the area of the good, the competition for goods, 
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even those of the spirit, are passed over or ignored. If the 
eternal good is to be reflected in man’s experience, it appears 
that this can only be under conditions in which the individual 
can freely develop his higher powers for the extraction from 
experience of all those elements in which this good is best imi- 
tated. The Philebus is more remote than the Republic from 
the idea of life as “‘a vale of soul-making.” Yet this is, as are 
also the logical dialogues between the Republic and Timaeus, 
haunted by the shadow of the religious problem. The line of 
division between the spheres of order or harmony, and dis- 
order, is drawn on a moral plane. The limit, zépas, gives 
order to a material whose chaotic nature (infinite, unlimited 
ameipov) shows dys-value as well as mere formlessness. 
In this passage the way is directly prepared for the Timaeus. 
But only in the latter do the implications of the greatest moral 
dialogues (Republic, Gorgias), the real significance of the 
warfare with sophistry and shams, with the lie in the soul, the 
belief that the unjust life brings happiness, become meta- 
physically explicit. There is another power, another law (not 
merely absence of law) beside harmony. In naming this prin- 
ciple “necessity,” and the sphere of its working “space,” Plato 
gathers into one all the streams of experience, practical, log- 
ical, scientific, which have compelled to the recognition of the 
“other”—the obstacle to the spiritual, which baffles all man’s 
ideal efforts, in the translation of value into life, the attain- 
ment of truth, the realization of good, even (though least of 
all there) in the sphere of beauty. 

We may conceive Plato as the exemplar of all philosophic 
idealism, in his development as in his genius universally. The 
common human experience of dualism in learning the ways of 
life, the obstruction met with through feelings and passions 
ill-attuned to what the world has to offer and through that 
ignorance of the inner side of our environment which makes 
us strangers here, is suddenly transformed and reformed, as 
the light of the intellect fully awakened streams upon it in the 
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glory of fully self-conscious genius. An intoxicating faith in 
reason convinces the born idealist that nothing can escape its 
light or remain obnoxious to its form-giving creativity. Hence 
flow all the grandly simple paradoxes of the monism for which 
neither is evil a stumbling block, nor the course of nature, re- 
vealing to man’s longing gaze from age to age only the exter- 
nal rules of its behavior, never its secret being. “Evil is noth- 
ing, is nought, is silence implying sound.” At this point many 
great idealists have remained, satisfied that they have seen 
into the heart of things. 

But the true Platonist passes on after a time, in which he 
has drunk deep of these peace-giving and all but soporific 
streams, for in the end he cannot live in the world “beyond 
good and evil,” nor reverence a good which is not good, as 
Socrates would have judged it, since it can embrace the whole 
world, admitting even sophistry, and the lie in the soul, as 
necessary counterparts to reality and truth. The alien nature 
which stands in the way of the realization of values must then 
be given more than a negative place in the world of being. 
Not merely the obscure shadow and mockery of the real, it 
rears up its head as an existence in its own right, without 
which phenomena could not play their all too momentous part 
in experience; not altogether lawless, having its own laws 
which man can subdue only by obeying. Over against the see- 
ing power of creative mind, the blind power of necessity must 
be set. . 

Here it is of importance to note that together with the rec- 
ognition of this non-rational agency in the universe, there 
takes place a deepening and strengthening of the conception 
of the fundamentally rational constitution of things through 
the allegory of Creation. However mythical this form of the 
Timaeus, it seems at least to symbolize (as Dr. Caird has so 
finely brought out) the emergence of a more spiritual view of 
mind, as actively interpenetrating the world. Though on the 
one hand the non-rational has become more imposing and 
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more to be reckoned with, on the other the rational is, as it 
were, endowed with a greater power to constrain it as sug- 
gested by the metaphorical language of personal interest— 
“God being good, desired that everything, so far as possible, 
should be like Himself.” 

It is not impossible that in the transition from the static to 
the dynamic view of the ideas as sources of value, from objec- 
tive to spiritual idealism, Plato’s growing interest in history 
played a part which has not, so far as I know, received atten- 
tion hitherto. The Myth of Atlantis in the opening of the 
Timaeus, though doubtless to be regarded as poetic ornament, 
may at least have significance as a picture to remind us of the 
lapse of time, carrying with it this possibility that earlier gen- 
erations may have approached the ideal in a great social con- 
struction nearer, perhaps, than we shall ever approach it 
again. 

Present and future attempts should be looked at in the 
light of the past. However limited our knowledge of former 
ages, even if it were a blank, this holds good. There is an im- 
measurable past, and the one science of which every individ- 
ual has the primary stuff in his own experience is the science 
of history, for he stands as a link in the generations, and has 
learned the basic fact of their different perspectives and at- 
mospheres, through friendship with those he is leaving behind 
and with those who are passing on beyond him into a new 
age. That the grandiose conception of innumerable ages of 
human history was haunting Plato’s thoughts in his latter 
years we may gather from the seer-like and almost solemn 
introduction to Laws iii. As with growing intensity he aspired 
to bring into a unity, and apply to moralization of present 
conditions, all his leading insights on the problem of human 
destiny, Plato would no longer be able to resist altogether the 
many occasions for pessimism as to the power of the ideal 
world in man’s life presented by history and practical expe- 
rience—such experience as the tragedy of Athens and Soc- 
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rates, and his own failure in Sicily. It is possible to think of 
the unforgettable definition of time in the Timaeus as partly 
expressing the idea of the relation of the changing scene of 
human life to the eternal values which Plato would now 
shadow forth. Time “the moving image of Eternity.” There 
is no direct and complete manifestation of the ideal for man, 
as there is no means of putting into a form in which our con- 
sciousness can receive it, the truth of eternity. Only through 
the phenomenally unending process in which a thousand scat- 
tered and imperfect images of the good are reflected, now 
more, now less clearly, is the eternal discerned by the spirit of 
man. Such is the idea of history to be found in Plato’s philos- 
ophy, free from the delusive enchantments of modern ideas of 
progress. 

We may also, I think, suggest as at least an element in the 
interpretation of the idea of the personal creator in the Tim- 
aeus, that it sums up the results of Plato’s experience in the 
struggle of thought and life to bring together the principles of 
value and power. For if the blind forces which seem to go on 
their way, forever unproductive, ungenerative of any value 
through their own processes, or evolution, are from time to 
time in the secret course of personal experience, or on the 
stage of history, made to follow the vision of mind, we know 
this only through the experience of personality. In giving a 
“probable” account of the origin of the cosmos, Plato has no 
other power to invoke, whose agency is intelligible to man, 
capable of effecting the penetration of irrational force with 
the spirit of the good. 





THE SYNTHETIC PRINCIPLE IN BUTLER’S ETHICS 
H. G. TOWNSEND 


During the seventy-five years between the publication of 
the Leviathan and the Sermons of Joseph Butler, no moralist 
was able to disregard or to find a convincing answer to 
Thomas Hobbes. Although Hobbes developed no systematic 
ethical theory, his plain denial of man’s social nature and his 
treatment of all amicable relation among men as an artifact 
may fairly be said to have stirred the imagination of philos- 
ophers for more than a century. It shocked them into a de- 
fense of conventional theory but ultimately led to a masterly 
re-examination of the sanctions of human conduct in the 
works of Butler. Cumberland’s De Legibus Naturae (1672) 
asserts that man is not by nature at war with his fellow-men 
and assumes rather than proves that there can be no conflict 
between the good of society and that of the individual. Ralph 
Cudworth with his Platonism and Samuel Clarke with his as- 
surance that there must be something more essential in right 
and wrong than mere external authority still leave the contro- 
versy on the plane of a dispute, pitting their word against the 
word of the Leviathan. Even Shaftesbury (Men, Manners 
and Opinions, 1711) fails in some obscure way to come to 
grips with the theory of moral sanction advanced by Hobbes. 
After proposing two questions—What is the end of moral 
action? and What is the nature of man?—he devotes his time 
and energy to the latter. He finds a “gregarious tendency” 
and “natural affections.” Egoism and altruism get equal re- 
spect from Shaftesbury, and virtue does not consist in the 
triumph of either, but rather in a proper balance between the 
two. So far it is well, but the inward weakness of an atomistic 
and descriptive ethics is not discovered. The philosophical 
weakness of mechanism gets no help from further analysis. 
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The unsatisfactory theory, for example, that the mind is a 
bundle of a certain number of instincts does not become satis- 
factory by increasing the number, but by revising the figure 
of speech. Egoism and altruism must be transcended by some 
principle of relation rather than augmented by another cate- 
gory of the same order of being. 

Butler clearly discerned the problem. It was not to find in 
man simply another tendency, appetite, or desire, but to lay 
bare the structural principle of integral personality. His 
method was a real change of venue—a trial in a different 
realm of facts. Nor does this mean that he sought the high a 
priori method. On the contrary, he is devoted to the patient 
observation of human nature. The a posteriori method, he 
says, “is in a peculiar manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind; 
and is more easily applicable to the several particular relations 
and circumstances of life.”* He turns his eye from the parts 
of human nature to the whole and discovers there facts as real 
as any, but facts of implication and synthesis. 

The repeated statement that Butler writes like a modern 
must have at least this revision—that he writes as a modern 
philosopher might have written in 1726. Had he followed 
Kant he could hardly have had a firmer grasp on the implica- 
tions of particularity and the limitations of simple induction. 
Nevertheless, he finds no escape from the philosophical vo- 
cabulary of his own time. He must talk of “self-love,” “nat- 
ural affections,” “conscience,” et cetera. It is significant that 
he can be placed with no particular school of his generation.’ 
He could accept observations from all sides because he was 
concerned with a problem which the others had not raised. 
He could therefore employ the works of others without be- 
coming a mere eclectic in the process. His constructive con- 
tribution to ethical discussion is not that he named another 
element in human nature, but that he turned the mind to con- 
template the structural pattern of human nature. 

* Preface, paragraph 5. * Cf. Lefevre, Philosophical Review, VIII, 128 ff. 
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Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this matter thoroughly, 
should begin with stating to himself exactly the idea of a system, econ- 
omy, or constitution of any particular nature, or particular any thing: 
and he will, I suppose, find, that it is a one or a whole, made up of several 
parts; but yet, that the several parts even considered as a whole do not 
complete the idea, unless in the notion of a whole you include the rela- 
tions and respects which those parts have to each other. Every work both 

Appetites, passions, affections, 
and the principle of reflection, considered merely as the several parts of 
our inward nature do not at all give us an idea of the system or constitu- 
tion of this nature; because the constitution is formed by somewhat not 
yet taken into consideration, namely, by the relations which these several 
parts have to each other; the chief of which is the authority of reflection 
or conscience [ Preface, paragraph 7]. 


Although Butler has been grouped with authoritarians of 
Paley’s type,” he is not in the least like Paley in his concep- 
tion of authority. Authority for him is the authority of an 
internal constitution emerging in the process of experience. 
Conscience, moreover, is in like manner no name for an inde- 
pendent censor of conduct with an occult intuition of right 
and wrong. “Conscience” is used by Butler as a synonym of 
“the principle of reflection.” Had he consistently used the lat- 
ter phrase he might have left a clearer impression; for the 
word “conscience,” then as now, connotes too many rules of 
conduct associated with religious or social formalism. It is 
hopeless to try to redeem the word from its lost condition. If 
taken quite literally it means just what Butler calls “the prin- 
ciple of reflection,” for it is no more and no less than relevant ~ 
knowing. But it cannot at this late date be taken literally. 
The reader of the Sermons, however, need be in no doubt that 
the author means to point to an internal principle of organ- 
ization, whether he calls it conscience or a principle of re- 
flection. 

A certain ambiguity in Butler’s treatment of this synthetic 
principle is due to his determination that self-love “shall be 


* For instance by Windelband, History of Philosophy, p. 441. 
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treated with the utmost tenderness and concern for its inter- 
ests.”* At times, as in the third sermon, he seems inclined to 
adopt the common interpretation of the moral law in terms of 
enlightened self-interest. Also in the Analogy we read: 


Self-love considered merely as an active principle leading us to pur- 
sue our chief interest, cannot but be uniformly coincident with the prin- 
ciple of obedience to God’s commands, our interest being rightly under- 
stood; because this obedience and the pursuit of our own chief interest, 
must be in every case one and the same thing [Analogy, I, v, para- 
graph 20]. 


To the question, Why not, then, seek individual happiness? 
he answers that we should certainly do so, provided always 
that we have a proper definition of happiness which must in- 
clude benevolence and virtue, for “the temper of compassion 
and benevolence is itself delightful.”* This leaning toward 
enlightened self-interest was a large concession to contempo- 
rary British ethics, but it led him to one of his most significant 
distinctions, namely, that between “self-love” and “particu- 
lar affections.” Particular affections are those desires which 
have an external object, as hunger, avarice, and the like. “It 
is not because we love ourselves,” he declares, “that we find 
delight in such and such objects, but because we have particu- 
lar affections toward them” (Preface, paragraph 37). Again, 
“Though a man hated himself, he would as much feel the pain 
of hunger as he would that of the gout.’” Self-love must be 
carefully distinguished as a general rational interest in self 
which chooses among the particular affections and guides the 
conduct in such a way that the true interest of the self may be 
best conserved. This is a great advance over the loose think- 
ing which imagines that if a man is hungry it is somehow a 
proof that he loves himself. The confusion leads to a funda- 
mental question begging. If Jack Sprat loved the lean meat 
and his wife the fat, shall we conclude that each was governed 


* Sermons, XI, paragraph 3. 
* Sermons, III, paragraph 8. * Sermons, I, paragraph 7, note. 
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by self-love? This argument is condemned because it proves 
too much. Whatever explains everything explains nothing. 
Butler is perfectly clear in making the distinction, and he has 
thus furnished a significant criticism of egoistic theory. A 
man loves food; and he also loves himself. The love of self is 
related to the particular affections as a principle of order is 
related to the elements of a system. 

There is a tendency at this point in the argument to iden- 
tify the supreme synthetic principle with the similar principle 
of self-love. Yet Butler is saved from this by his treatment of 
benevolence. ‘‘There is a natural principle of benevolence in 
man,” he says, “which is, in some degree to society, what self- 
love is to the individual.’” The relation of this principle to the 
principle of rational self-love is not, however, made quite ex- 
plicit. At times the reader finds them co-ordinated, at other 
times one or the other is subordinated. Here and there benev- 
olence is even grouped with the particular affections to be 
ruled by enlightened self-interest. In other connections, how- 
ever, he calls it a “principle in reasonable creatures.”* On the 
whole he probably considers self-love a more basic or at least 
a more potent factor, for he explains at some length that it is 
necessary to curb self-love and encourage benevolence, not 
because the former is too strong, but because the latter is too 
weak. The final interpretation, however, is revealed in such a 
quotation as follows: “Love of our neighbor, then, must bear 
some proportion to self-love, and virtue to be sure consists in 
the due proportion. What this due proportion is . .. . can be 
judged of only from our nature and condition in this world.’” 
From this and similar statements we can only conclude that 
in the long run he finds the love of our neighbor an element in 
human nature for which a place must be found in the virtuous 

" Sermons, I, paragraph 6. 

*Cf. Sermons, VI, paragraph 9; XII, paragraph 37; Analogy, I, v, para- 


graph 20. 
* Sermons, XII, paragraph 13. 
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life. The elements thus far enumerated are “particular affec- 
tions,” “self-love,” and “benevolence.” Self-love is of two 
kinds: It may be co-ordinate with, or it may be the principle 
of reason among, the particular affections. Benevolence, like- 
wise, may be co-ordinate with particular affections and thus 
subordinate to self-love in the second sense mentioned, or it 
may be superior even to self-love—to society what self-love is 
to the individual. 

Notwithstanding the ambiguity in the treatment of these 
concepts, the author goes straight forward to the idea of a 
final arbiter which is to determine the due proportion, i.e., 
“the principle in man by which he approves or disapproves his 
heart, temper, and actions.’”® This is the faculty which dis- 
tinguishes man from animals. Animals obey their whole na- 
ture and, according to Butler, man also should obey his whole 
nature; always remembering that conscience is one and a 
very superior aspect of it. In fact, this principle in man must 
have the controlling voice, as indicated in the following 
words: 

To allow no more to this superior principle or part of our nature than 
to other parts; to let it govern and guide only occasionally in common 
with the rest, as its turn happens to come, from the temper and circum- 
stances one happens to be in; is not to act conformably to the constitu- 
tion of man: neither can any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature, unless he allows to that superior principle 
the absolute authority which is due to it [Preface, paragraph 24]. 


The passions may have power, but the principle of reflection 
has authority. That self-love must take its place in the ranks 
to obey the commands of conscience is not for a moment in 
doubt. Whatever ambiguity might arise on this point is en- 
tirely avoided if we keep clear the distinction between self- 
love and the particular affections. It is superior to them as a 
principle of organization, but nevertheless it must submit to 
the supreme principle in man which seeks the organization of 
his whole nature, including benevolence. 


© Sermons, 1, paragraph 8. 
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Butler’s synthesis of self-love and benevolence under the 
rule of the principle of ref.ection has been misinterpreted be- 
cause many lose sight of the fact that he was always con- 
cerned with human nature as a whole. If the interpreter sets 
out to prove that Butler was a rationalist, an egoist, or an 
altruist, he is bound to land in confusion, because Butler was 
all that and more. He was as much opposed to Hobbes and his 
idea of arbitrary and external authority as he was to those 
who would correct Hobbes by the mere assurance that it is 
natural for man to love his fellow-men. He does not propose 
to set altruism over against egoism, to cancel or deny self-love 
in any sense, but he seeks to transcend the dispute through 
the principle of reflection. He finds this principle implied in 
self-love and fully exhibited in conscience. He can freely ac- 
cept the descriptions of human nature offered by his predeces- 
sors because for him the problem of ethics is to determine the 
value and relation of the parts of human nature. He has no 
fear of the facts of description, for his task is interpretation. 
A man does love food and other particular things; a man does 
love himself; a man does love his neighbor: but in none of 
these is he virtuous. Virtue is the search for the due propor- 
tion. The rational principle has a relation to the other aspects 
of human nature as pattern has a relation to points in space. 
It is the selective idea at work. Conscience, for Butler, is just 
this principle engaged in the realization of the good. It is in 
no sense hypostasized or abstract, but is vigorously mediate. 
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DISCUSSION 


ETHICAL CONCEPTS VITAL TO MARKET RESEARCH 


WILLIAM J. REILLY 


There was a time, not long ago, when the owner of a business was 
shop manager, office manager, sales manager, and what not, but within 
the past ten years business activity has become highly functionalized. 
Each function, during its early process of separation, has had associated 
with it certain malpractices that have in turn given birth to codes of ethi- 
cal practice intended to protect the new function against unwise and un- 
ethical behavior. 

Market research is perhaps the latest business function to separate 
itself and already a number of widely different types of organizations, 
such as advertising agencies, publishing companies, institutions of learn- 
ing, manufacturers, and so on, have lately organized more or less separate 
departments for the study of markets. 

As might be expected, certain malpractices have attended the recent 
growth of this new business function. During the past two years, the 
writer has visited the more important types of organizations engaged in 
market research work and an ample fund of observations reveal the more 
common and more harmful malpractices to be: first, misrepresentation 
of person; and second, misrepresentation of fact. 

In considering the first malpractice, one can easily see that when mis- 
representation of person occurs, it is usually in connection with securing 
market information. 

When the market investigator goes out for information from manu- 
facturers, dealers, or consumers, he is often asked, “Whom do you repre- 
sent?” Almost certainly there can be no case in which the person desiring’ 
the information is justified in misrepresenting himself, and yet it was 
found not uncommon for men in charge of getting information for repu- 
table, nationally known organizations to employ misrepresentation in 
gathering data. For instance, in getting information from competitors, 
these men often send out a young man in their organization who mas- 
querades as a student of a certain university and who claims to be making 
a study on the subject. What follows is obvious. The competitor, having 
confidence in the young man’s representation, often gives out confidential 
information which might operate to the competitor’s disadvantage. After 
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having been fooled once, this same competitor tends to become inaccessi- 
ble as a source of information. With important facts so jealously guarded, 
legitimate scientific studies become next to impossible, and as a result 
market research, which can only exist on knowledge of fact, necessarily 
suffers. 

So much for misrepresentation of person, than which there is only 
one more serious malpractice—misrepresentation of fact. 

Mention has been made that when misrepresentation of person oc- 
curs, it is usually in connection with securing market information. On 
the other hand, when misrepresentation of fact occurs, it is usually in 
connection with presenting or reporting market information. 

Most of those organizations gathering market information naturally 
have their own peculiar interests to serve and this often causes them to 
feature some facts and to cover up others in order to produce that effect 
which best serves their own interests. Perhaps they do not fully realize it, 
but they usually find to be true what they want to be true, for it is char- 
acteristic of any human being to want to prove his own ideas and pet 
theories. And unless one is continually aware of this characteristic tend- 
ency—even though he has a sincere desire to perform what is worthy to 
be called scientific—he will find himself inadvertently suppressing some 
facts and emphasizing other facts. Here again, the results are obvious. 
Executives who are given distorted information and who receive it as un- 
biased truth are misled or even sometimes cheated into spending money 
for programs that would not have been adopted had all the available facts 
been impartially presented. Consequently, the misled executive may be- 
come suspicious of all market studies and so lose the help offered by legiti- 
mate scientific workers. 

Other related ethical concepts will develop with the growth of market 
research, but it is highly doubtful that any will assume greater funda- 
mental importance than the two given above. For violations of these two 
are in reality phases of dishonesty which endanger the two foundations 
upon which market research as a science must be based; (1) accessibility 
of market facts and (2) unbiased presentation of market facts. 

Since violations of these two ethical concepts are not uncommon, it 
is thought timely that a code of primary ethics for market research be 
constructed. An ideal code could be written endorsing the Golden Rule 
in general terms and it would be useful in so far as it would encourage the 
right spirit. But the most useful code of ethics perhaps is the practical 
one which makes matters at once more definite by dictating unfair prac- 
tices or approved rules of action in answer to commonly recognized prob- 
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lems in behavior. The following code of ethics is contributed as a practical 


one: 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR MARKET RESEARCH 


It shall be considered contrary to scientific method and shall be 
deemed professionally dishonorable for anyone engaged in market re- 


search 


1. To misrepresent his identity to anyone under any circumstances while 
securing market information. 
2. To make any misrepresentation of fact by 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 


e) 


Suppressing some facts and emphasizing other facts in order to 
produce a desired effect. 

Presenting as true and normal data any information secured from 
obviously abnormal sources. 

Presenting as unbiased testimony that which has been consistently 
secured through the use of leading questions. 

Presenting as fact any information secured by an investigator who 
is without training or without the ability to get facts. 

Allowing opinion or introspection to affect results when tabulating 
or reporting market information. All data must be handled objec- 
tively in such a way that any impartial person, dealing with the 
same material and having the same problem in mind, would arrive 
at the same results. 


Tue Procter & GAMBLE CoMPANY 
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ETHICAL INWARDNESS IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


RONALD B. LEVINSON 


It has at no time been so difficult to do justice to the ethical ideals 
of the Greek dramatists as in the full light of present-day anthropologi- 
cal studies. Before the infinite foliations of the Golden Bough, and the 
elaboration of its implications for Greek literature by scholars like Jane 
Harrison and Gilbert Murray, little was made of the traces of primitive 
ideas in classical writers. Such things were lightly passed over as liter- 
ary conventions, or at most remarked as curiosa, but never regarded as 
integral parts of an organic whole; critics like Lessing and Goethe 
sought to meet Greek ideals without condescension on the common 
ground of the higher levels of speculative thought. While the historian 
of culture is unquestionably justified in his attempt to see the finished 
tragedy foreshadowed in the rude caprice of village vintagers, yet there 
are grave dangers in stressing the primitive elements in the ethical out- 
look of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and of thus reducing their moral in- 
sight to the status of tribal superstition. 

This paper briefly considers, from the point of view of ethical in- 
wardness, one or more plays from each of the three masters of Greek 
tragedy. It is asked: How far does the dramatist in each case treat sin 
as an objective fact, unrelated to the ethical intent or moral choice of 
the agent? At what rate is rightness of intent valued as extenuating the 
heinousness involved in a breach of the moral law objectively considered 
as a set of unqualified commands with divine sanction? 

My first instance will be the Eumenides of Aeschylus. This play 
constitutes, as it were, the third and concluding act of a trilogy, of which 
the murder of Agamemnon by Clytemnestra and the divinely appointed 
vengeance at the hand of Orestes constitute the two preceding acts. 
Back of all this lies the ancestral guilt of Atreus, founder of the line, a 
red curtain against which the action of the entire trilogy is carried for- 
ward. In our play, the Eumenides, the frenzied Orestes, bearing the 
stain of the matricide to which the oracle of Apollo had prompted him, 
arrives at Delphi seeking the protection of his patron god. Close upon 
him press the Furies, a noisome band, black and loathly, like wingless 
harpies, dwellers in Tartarus, hateful to gods and men.’ In marked 
antithesis to these dark chthonian powers stands Apollo, god of light, 


* Aeschylus Eumenides ll. 49 ff. 
QI 
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under whose shelter the fugitive Orestes is conveyed to Athens, where 
at solemn trial Orestes is, by the deciding vote of Athena, adjudged inno- 
cent and acquitted, the Furies being placated for the loss of their victim 
by the promise of an honorable place in the Attic Pantheon. 

Now as concerns inwardness and outwardness, it is plain that 
Aeschylus is keenly aware of guilt as an objective reality, a curse of 
houses and a visible plague in the land. Guilt in this sense is concretely 
embodied in the Furies, whence their repulsiveness; but they are also 
the recognized and righteous agents of vengeance; their office has, until 
Apollo’s intervention, never beén challenged in the name of a higher law. 
The lesson intended by the poet would seem to be that guilt, however 
innocently acquired, cannot escape the consequences of its very nature 
or rise to its final vindication unpurified by suffering. 

With Sophocles we enter a world less insistently ethical than that 
of Aeschylus. The moral landscape preserves a general character of re- 
semblance, but in point of ruggedness and ethical grandeur we have left 
the Alps for the Euganean hills. We are certainly not quite out of the 
shadow of destiny; Oedipus will remind us of that; but the characters 
of Sophocles move about more freely, in the security that in the main 
human affairs slide on their own keel. There is far less intrusion of the 
supernatural, far less appeal to that ruling Zeus who reasons out his con- 
clusions in terms of our human acts. Let me illustrate this thesis in such 
a way as to bring ethical inwardness into the focus of attention. 

The Electra of Sophocles is concerned with the theme of the second 
act of the trilogy of Aeschylus which we have been considering. It is the 
story of the return of Orestes to Argos, and his vengeance upon his guilty 
mother and her paramour. The deed of Orestes and its occasion are the 
same here as in Aeschylus. He murders the offending pair. The signifi- 
cant difference is that in the play of Sophocles the act of vengeance casts 
no bloody shadow before it, that it entails no consequences but happi- 
ness to Orestes and his sister. There is no mote of anxiety in the clear 
sunshine of the concluding chorus: “O house of Atreus, through how 
many sufferings hast thou come forth at last in freedom, crowned with 
good by this day’s enterprise!” The oracle of Apollo is trusted home; 
Clytemnestra is dead, and she has left no stain of bloodguiltiness behind 
her. The inwardness of Orestes’ act is alone taken account of, to the 
neglect of the objective status of the external act, and it may well be 
questioned whether we have here entered a world of higher moral truth. 

But we cannot justly rest our case for Sophocles at this point. The 
evidence of the two Oedipus dramas is crucial and decisive. In the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, the consequences of unwitting sin are the preoccupa- 
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tion of the poet. Oedipus has brought down upon himself and his sub- 
jects the dire logic that attends the twofold crime of parricide and incest. 
No matter that he acted in ignorance of the “what” and the “to whom,” 
which Aristotle held indispensable to moral action as such. The objec- 
tive act demands objective recognition. In the second play, Oedipus 
Coloneus, we have to do with the same man, but aged now and blind, a 
wanderer and an exile. The old man, attended by his daughter, arrives 
by what Vergil would call the fata deorum, at Colonus, the place ap- 
pointed by Apollo in his oracle for the final reckoning of the account. 
The god had promised Oedipus a final rest, a painless death which 
should distinguish him from other men, and after death, a peculiar 
guardian power over the land of his burial. There has settled upon the 
old man a clear conviction of his moral innocence. As Jebb says: “He 
has come to look upon himself as neither pure nor yet guilty, but as a 
person set apart by the gods to illustrate their will—as sacred.’”* The 
ultimate moral harmony attained, if something less than the Christian 
ideal of atonement, is in its way no less significant. It is a balancing of 
the two poles of inward innocence and outward guilt into a stability of 
moral order which is, in some sense, perhaps in Hegel’s, higher than the 
possible attainment of either. 

The attitude of Euripides toward our problem is displayed in fre- 
quent repudiations of the older view, and does not stand in need of ex- 
tended treatment. This attitude is well displayed in his Heracles, in the 
scene which Gilbert Murray so enthusiastically describes:* 

[Heracles] has been mad and slain his own children; he has recovered and 
awakes to find himself bound to a pillar, with dead bodies that he cannot recog- 
nize round about him. He rages to be set free. He compels those who know to 
tell him the whole truth. Frantic with shame and horror, he wishes to curse 
God and die, when he sees Theseus approaching. Theseus has been his friend 
in many hard days and Heracles dares not face him or speak to him. The 
touch of one so bloodguilty, the sound of his voice, the sight of his face, would 
bring pollution to him. He shrouds himself in his mantle and silently waves 
Theseus away. In a moment his friend’s arms are round him, and the shroud- 
ing mantle is drawn off. There is no such thing as pollution; no deed of man 
can stain the immortal sunlight, and a friend’s love does not fear the infection 
of blood. 


That Theseus here speaks in the name of Euripides may be con- 
firmed from a striking parallel in his Electra, which gives the Euripidean 
version of the worn Orestes legend. In the last scene of this play is de- 


* Introduction to his edition of the Oedipus Coloneus, p. xxi. 
* Euripides and His Age, Home University Library, p. 99. 
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picted with fine dramatic art the inevitable backwash of horror upon 
Orestes that follows his slaying of his mother. To him thus dismayed 
appear, like Theseus to Heracles, his mother’s divine brethren the Dios- 
curi, who politely deplore the morality of Apollo’s oracle, grant that 
their sister has received her due, and strenuously asseverate the moral 
integrity of Orestes, the innocent instrument in the hands of the god. 

Here is a clear break with older Greek feeling. In the interests of a 
clear-eyed criticism of life which has resolved to see only what is there 
without any blurring of the edges, Euripides the rationalist has come to 
see bloodguiltiness purely in terms of a humanitarian ethics for which 
inwardness is the sole and sovereign standard of value. But it would be 
difficult to maintain that in proportion to his greater inwardness Euripi- 
des’ treatment of ethical themes excels that of his predecessors in the 
plays considered. 

The records of primitive peoples as collected by such historians as 
Frazer and Westermarck strongly suggest a constant correlation between 
ethical outwardness and primitive morality, and it is tempting to infer 
without more ado that the view of sin in Aeschylus and in the Oedipus 
plays of Sophocles is a mere survival of this earlier belief, an inference 
to which we are the more easily led by the intense subjectivism of Chris- 
tian ethics, especially since Kant. But this would be to identify the tree 
with its root, and to learn of other moralities nothing but confirmation 
of our own. Surely in view of their clear consciousness of the meaning of 
inward innocence the assertion of Aeschylus and Sophocles that the out- 
ward act as such has its moral significance cannot be thus lightly dis- 
missed. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


KANT’S “EMPTY” MORAL LAW 
MARGARET C. AMIG 

The purpose of this paper is to show that the large and important 
place which the conception of freedom held in Kant’s teaching is respon- 
sible for his conception of the moral law as “empty.” 

By freedom Kant meant fundamentally self-activity which, taken 
negatively, is independence of the phenomenal, causal series of events. 
“The will,” he explains, “is a kind of causality belonging to living beings 
in so far as they are rational, and freedom would be this property of such 
causality that it can be efficient, independently on foreign causes deter- 
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mining it.”* For the self really belongs to two worlds—the sense-world 
and the intelligible world; and while as a member of the sense-world it is 
under the physical necessity “of being determined to activity by the 
influence of foreign causes,”? the same self in the intelligible world is 
free of such constraint. In Kant’s own words, 

a rational being . . . . has two points of view from which he can regard him- 
self, and recognize laws of the exercise of his faculties . . . . first, so far as he 
belongs to the world of sense, he finds himself subject to laws of nature (heter- 
onomy); secondly, as belonging to the intelligible world, under laws which, 
being independent on nature have their foundation not in experience but in 
reason alone [autonomy ].* 

The most important form of this self-legislation or autonomy of the 
will is moral freedom, voluntary conformity with the moral law or (nega- 
tively once more) independence of sensuous desires. The will, subject to 
the desire for any material object, is, as a matter of fact, motivated by 
the anticipated pleasure which that object will bring. It is therefore 
determined by feeling, which belongs to the world of sense. The will, on 
the other hand, which submits itself to the moral law “under the name of’ 
obligation, . . . . [suffers only a] . .. . moral constraint... . 
which may be called an internal, but intellectual, compulsion.”* The de- 
termination of the will, therefore, in accordance with the moral law is 
self-determination or moral freedom. Kant very often confuses or iden- 
tifies this moral freedom with freedom in the basal sense of self-activity. 
But this confusion is irrelevant to the present argument which disregards 
also Kant’s occasional references to freedom in a third sense, that is, 
freedom of choice. 

Kant states the moral principle or law in this way: “I am never to 
act otherwise than so that I could also will that my maxim should be- 
come a universal law.”*® And he constantly stresses the emptiness, or lack 
of content of this law. Thus he says, “a rational being cannot regard his 
maxims as practical universal laws, unless he conceives them as princi- 
ples which determine the will, not by their matter, but by their form 
only.”* And again: “It is the legislative form . . . . contained in the 
maxim, which can alone constitute a principle of determination of the 

*Kant, Theory of Ethics, Abbott translation from Vol. VIII of Rosenkranz 
and Shubert Edition; Metaphysic of Morals, p. 65 (Rosenkranz, p. 78) (Rosenkranz 
hereafter referred to as R). 

* Ibid., p. 65 (R, p. 78). 

* Ibid., p. 72 (R, p. 86). 

“Critique of Practical Reason, p. 121 (R, p..144). 

* Metaphysic of Morals, p. 18 (R, p. 22). 

* Critique of Practical Reason, p. 114 (R, p. 136). 
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[free] will.”’ But he also states the moral law in terms which are far 
from being empty, when he says: “rational nature exists as an end in 

Accordingly the practical imperative will be as follows: 
So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that of 
any other, in every case as an end withal, never as means only.”® 

The question therefore arises: Why does Kant make the moral law 
empty of content? Why does it have only form and not matter? Why 
does Kant deny an object to the will when he proceeds to add an impera- 
tive about using human beings as ends and not as means, to develop his 
conception of the Kingdom of Ends, and later on to discuss the summum 
bonum? I believe that the answer to this question is to be found in the 
ambiguity of his conception of the object-of-will. 

There are two ways in which one may understand the expression 
“object-of-will.” In the first place, it may denote that which is willed; 
and in the second, that which determines the will. That this double 
meaning occurs may be shown by an illustration. Critics of any ethics 
_ based on psychological hedonism claim that it results in determinism 
and therefore annuls itself. For, they reason, if we always do will pleas- 
ure, then any possible choices are decided for us in favor of pleasure, 
and moral decisions vanish. This criticism rests on the identification of 
object-willed with object-which-determines-will. It argues that to say 
we always will pleasure implies, so to speak, that pleasure wills us. 

I think that both these meanings of object-of-will are to be found 
in Kant; and that when he denies any matter to the moral law he has 
in mind object-determining-will. For matter to Kant means phenomena, 
and the will being noumenal and autonomous, or se/f-legislating, simply 
cannot be determined by anything phenomenal. On the other hand, I 
think, that Kant means object-determined-by-will, or object effected by 
practical reason, when he discusses ends and the summum bonum. 
Therefore, one can see why there is both an “empty” negative and a very 
definite positive teaching in Kant’s ethical writings, and can reconcile 
them. The reason for this dual conception, consequently, is not incon- 
sistency in Kant’s ethics but ambiguity in his terminology. An attempt 
to substantiate these statements follows. 

1. Kant, himself, in at least two places makes the distinction be- 
tween the two meanings of object-of-will. (a2) In a footnote to a certain 
paragraph about what determines the will which “ought,” Kant discusses 
the meaning of the term “interest.” He says: 

The dependence of a contingently determinable will on principles of rea- 
son is called an interest The human will can . . . . take an interest in 
a thing without therefore acting from interest. The former indicates the prac- 


" Ibid., p. 117 (R, p. 139). * Metaphysic of Morals, p. 47 (R, p. 57). 
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tical interest in the action, the latter the pathological in the object of the 
action 


The distinction here drawn between “taking an interest” and “acting 
from interest” indicates, I think, Kant’s realization of what he is so 
frequently accused of neglecting, namely, the fact that in action, one 
does not merely act, but does something. Whenever the will, whether 
swayed by inclination, or impelled by a sense of duty, wills some action, 
that action takes place in the phenomenal world, the world of objects. 
Kant maintains, however, that although one may have an object in will- 
ing, the will is not necessarily influenced by that object; i.e., “The human 
will can take an interest in a thing without therefore acting from inter- 
est.” In other words, although the morally free will is determined by no 
object, there may be an object of the willing. 

6b) The second passage which I have selected gives more direct evi- 
dence that Kant distinguished between the two ways of taking object-of- 
will. It is found in the first “Remark” to the fourth theorem of chapter 
iof the Analytic of Practical Reason. Theorem IV, it will be recalled is 
about the autonomy of the will. Kant writes: 

Now, it is indeed undeniable that every volition must have an object, and 
therefore a matter; but it does not follow that this is the determining princi- 
ple, and the condition of the maxim; ... . Thus, the happiness of others 
may be the object of the will of a rational being. But if it were the determin- 
ing principle of the maxim 


c) A third passage confirms my point. Following a statement about 
the supersensible world which we look on “as an object of our will as 
pure rational beings’** comes this paragraph: 

Hence the distinction between the laws of a natural system to which the 
will is subject, and of a natural system which is subject to a will (as far as its 
relation to its free actions is concerned) rests on this, that in the former the 
objects must be causes of the ideas which determine the will; whereas in the 
latter the will is the cause of the objects; so that its causality has its determin- 
ing principle solely in the pure faculty of reason 


I have no doubt other passages can be found to support my view 
that Kant was aware of the double meaning of object-of-will. It is, how- 
ever, less important to substantiate this first point than to show that 
Kant actually used the phrase now in one and now in the other of its 


* Metaphysic of Morals, p. 30, footnote (R, p. 37). 
” Critique of Practical Reason, p. 123 (R, p. 146). 
* Ibid., p. 133 (R, p. 159). 

” Ibid., p. 134 (R, p. 159). 
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meanings. My second purpose is, therefore, to cite passages illustrative 
of such use. 

2. The following are passages in which object-of-will means object- 
which-determines-will: 

Now an action done from duty must wholly exclude the influence of in- 


clination, and with it every object of the will 
Therefore it was not the object (the happiness of others) that determined 


the pure will 
But an end—being an object which must precede the determination of the 
will by a practical rule, and contain the ground of the possibility of this deter- 


mination 
. . . . they sought for an object-of-the-will which they could make the matter 


and principle of a law (which consequently could not determine the will direct- 
ly but by means of that object . . . .)1® 
Passages in which “object-of-will” means “object-willed” include the 
following: 
. . whether the causality of the will suffices for the realization of the ob- 


ject ornot ... .17 
By a concept of the practical reason I understand the idea of an object as 


an effect possible to be produced through freedom . . . .1® 
. . afterwards determine the object in accordance with the will.'® 


A passage in which both meanings of “object-of-will” occur is: 
This concept of an object (as a good) would at the same time assign to us 
this object as the sole determining principle of the will.?° 


3. Now in the third place, I maintain that for Kant the matter of 
the law means object-determining-will. The following quotations sub- 
stantiate this conclusion: 


Now, when we abstract from a law all matter, i.e., every object of the will 
(as a determining principle), nothing is left but the mere form of a universal 


legislation.?+ 


* Metaphysic of Morals, p. 17 (R, p. 20). 

“ Critique of Practical Reason, p. 123 (R, p. 147). 

® Ibid., p. 130 (R, p. 155). 

* Ibid., p. 155 (R, p. 184). 

* Ibid., p. 135 (R, p. 161). 

* Ibid., p. 148 (R, p. 176), cf. the rest of the paragraph. 
* Ibid., p. 155 (R, p. 185). 

» Ibid., p. 154 (R, p. 183). Italics the author’s. 

* Ibid., p. 114 (R, p. 136). 
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... . they sought for an object of the will which they could make the matter 
and principle . . . .?? 


It is to be noted that both “matter” and “object-determining-the- 
will” are phenomenal to Kant. Thus he says in the Analytic, Theorem II 
and Corollary: “All material practical principles as such are of one and 
the same kind, and come under the general principle of self-love or pri- 
vate happiness.”’?* 

4. I have finally to show, as I set out to do, the close connection in 
Kant’s system of ethics between freedom and the emptiness of the moral 
law. (a) Freedom in the negative sense means that the will is independ- 
ent of phenomenal causality. Any moral law, which is compatible with 
freedom, therefore, must ensure the will’s independence of any and all 
determination in the world of sense. Since matter of the law would be 
phenomenal and thus determined, the moral law must be purely formal 
or empty. Therefore Theorem III of the Analytic states: 

A rational being cannot regard his maxims as practical universal laws, un- 
less he conceives them as principles which determine the will, not by their 
matter, but by their form only. 

By the matter of a practical principle I mean the object of the will. This 
object is either the determining ground of the will or it is not 
when we abstract from a law all matter, i.e., every object of the will (as a de- 


termining principle), nothing is left but the mere form of a universal legisla- 
H 24 


tion 


And in Problem I is found: 

Now if no other determining principle can serve as a law for the will ex- 
cept that universal legislative form, such a will must be conceived as quite 
independent of the natural law of phenomena in their mutual relation, namely, 
the law of causality; such independence is called freedom in the strictest, that 
is in the transcendental sense.?° 

Obviously, if the will is determined by the form of the law alone, 
that form itself must be non-phenomenal. Kant affirms this in Problem I 
of the fourth theorem. 

Since the bare form of the law can only be conceived by reason and is, 
therefore, not an object of the senses, and consequently does not belong to the 
class of phenomena, it follows that the idea of it, which determines the will, is 
distinct from all the principles that determine events in nature according to 


* Ibid., p. 155 (R, p. 184). See also p. 129 (R, p. 154)—the table of “Material 
Principles,” and following. Here the “material part” means an end and end means 
an object, determining the will. 

* Ibid., p. 108 (R, p. 129). 

* Ibid., pp. 114 f. (R, p. 136). 

* Ibid., p. 116 (R, p. 139). 
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the law of causality, because in their case the determining principles must 
themselves be phenomena.?® 

b) Freedom in its positive sense, means self-legislation. Therefore, 
if the will is self-determined, it cannot be dependent on any object. 
Again it is seen that the law cannot include any matter. Theorem IV 
states: 

If .... the matter of the volition, which can be nothing else than the 
object of a desire that is connected with the law, enters into the practical law, 
as the condition of its possibility, there results heteronomy of the elective will, 
namely, dependence on the psychical law that we should follow some impulse or 
inclination. In that case the will does not give itself the lew, but only the pre- 
cept how rationally to follow pathological law; . . . .?7 


Perhaps it seems contradictory to say that the will is autonomous 
and at the same time hold that it is determined by the form of the law. 
If one remembers that the moral law is derived from practical reason, he 
will see that the formal law, as the object or determining principle of 
the will, merely expresses its dictates. In precise terms, the will is sel/- 
determined in accordance with the formal law of morality. 

It has thus been argued that when Kant describes the moral law as 
empty of matter, or object, he means by that term “the object which 
determines the will.”” When on the other hand he teaches that man is an 
end in himself; and that the summum bonum is the object of the good 
will he is speaking of object in the second sense of the term as effected 
by will. Kant’s insistence on the formulation of the moral law before any 
discussion of what the good is, is responsible for the emphasis laid on 
the formalism or emptiness of his ethics; and that formalism is due, as I 
have tried to show, to his conception of the morally willing self as free. 
His positive teaching, however, must not be lost sight of. When thor- 
oughly understood, it will be seen to follow and supplement rather than 
contradict his negative ethics. “The concept of good and evil must not 
be determined before the moral law (of which it seems as if it must be 
the foundation ), but only after it and by means of it.”** For it is not the 
concept of good as an object that determines the moral law, and makes 
it possible, but that, on the contrary, it is the moral law that first deter- 
mines the concept of good, and makes it possible, so far as it deserves 
the name of good absolutely.”** 


St. CATHERINE’s SCHOOL 
WESTHAMPTON, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
* Ibid., p. 116 (R, p. 138 f.). * Ibid., p. 154 (R, p. 183). 
* Ibid., p. 122 (R, p. 145). * Ibid., p. 155 (R, p. 184). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Socrat ConTROL oF Business. By John Maurice Clark. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. xviii+483. 

Under this title Professor Clark considers a broad range of funda- 
mental problems. This volume is listed as one of a series entitled “‘Mate- 
rials for the Study of Business”; but it may with equal or greater fitness 
be regarded as a treatise on economic and political philosophy. It en- 
visages as its field the interpretation of the problem of adjusting conflict- 
ing interests and claims of rights, and harnessing selfish interests to 
mutual service. Individualism and socialism are alternative schemes for 
this end. But individualism is discovered to be a much more complex 
system than is ordinarily supposed. As actually applied we have not a 
system of private rights to be invaded as little as possible by government, 
an alien control; we have a scheme which can operate only in the envel- 
oping medium of a broader community life. To analyze the intricate 
interrelations between our business system and the law of the land, to 
discover the subtle as well as the obvious types of safeguarding public 
welfare, is then the first problem. This involves a comparison of the 
existing status of business with the conditions required under a strict 
theoretical individualism and a comparison of the present order with 
previous types of control and with other possible systems. 

“We are living in the midst of a revolution.” Three groups of causes 
are at work: ‘organized large scale production, . . . . the growth of 
democracy, . . . . the growth of science and the changing attitude of 
the human mind itself toward the world at large and toward human or- 
ganization in particular.” In a brilliant chapter, “Are We Rulers or Sub- 
jects,” the author pictures the enormous strength of business organiza- 
tion and the far-reaching effects of machinery. He admits that at pres- 
ent machines have the better of us in many respects and that our political 
state is not ready for controlling the process. The question so incisively 
raised by Tawney as to whether production for profit can give produc- 
tion for use is considered, and the need of progressive change in the con- 
stitution of private industry is recognized. “If private industry does not 
meet this test, its tenure is insecure and its outlook for the future is 
dark.” 

Part II, “General Instruments of Control,” discusses through several 
chapters legal institutions and their relations to economic life, and fol- 
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lows this with a discussion of the necessity for standards and of the gen- 
eral informal controls, such as codes of the professions and business. 
This gives an account of the actual progress of control through police 
power, property affected with public interest, regulation of competition, 
leading up to a chapter on “An Economic Constitution for the State.” 
One notable advance over earlier individualistic treatments is the setting 
up of a definite scientific standard as one of the conditions under which 
public control may be justified. “The presumption should always be 
against allowing the state to substitute its judgment for that of any indi- 
vidual in matters which primarily concern him unless the state’s judg- 
ment is fortified by some systematic and impartial reckoning, . . . . or 
by a standard of human welfare which has scientific authority.” Of the 
code of business he remarks: “A most curious mixture of the more pre- 
sentable phases of intelligent private interest, class interest, community 
obligation, and natural human sympathy, wherein altruism is upheld one 
moment and apologized for the next, and virtue and expediency are in- 
extricably interwoven.” Henry Ford has been hated as a traitor to his 
class in his dealings with labor. 

Part III studies particular types of control, such as price control, 
fair earnings, trusts. A final chapter, “If I Were Dictator,” summarizes 
certain principles, for bringing about gradual improvement, in which 
the scientific features are emphasized. Industrial councils would take 
over many quasi-public functions. The principles which would be sug- 
gested to them by the dictator would involve some very radical changes 
over present practices. In fact, the outstanding feature of the proposed 
program is the fact that our dictator does not dictate. 

The outcome of the book is therefore different in principle from the 
older defences of individualism or attacks of socialism. Instead of the 
sweeping arguments which left the opponents not a leg to stand upon, we 
find an attitude of exploration, with confidence in the application of 
scientific methods to solve an increasing proportion of difficult problems. 
But will the business world stand for such employment of science? This 
will doubtless depend in part upon showing that production for use is 
capable in many cases of yielding a large profit; but it must depend also 
upon the growth of humane and democratic standards; and for these we 


must look to influences outside the economic field, 
J. H. Turts 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT, SIGNIFICANCE AND SOME LIMITATIONS OF HEGEL’s 
ErHIcaL TEACHING. By W. S. Chang, Ph.D. (Mich.), D. Phil. 
(Oxon), Professor of Philosophy and Education in the National 
University of Peking. Shanghai, China: The Commercial Press, 
Ltd., 1925. Pp. xi+-137. 

This is an important and valuable work; and it has a special interest 
as coming from a representative of a country very different both from 
Hegel’s Germany and from the English-speaking communities of our 
own time. It is an attempt, similar to that of Professor Reyburn," to deal 
in a comprehensive way with all the writings of Hegel that are concerned 
with ethical problems. This is a difficult task; for Hegel did not write 
any work that could properly be described as a treatise on ethics, at least 
in the somewhat limited sense that is usually given to that term by Brit- 
ish and American writers. Most of what Hegel has to say on the subject 
is contained in writings that would now be characterised as dealing with 
social and political philosophy, rather than with ethics in the narrower 
sense of the term. This fact has led to some misconceptions and to a cer- 
tain amount of misrepresentation. The circumstance that the most con- 
siderable of Hegel’s writings bearing upon matters of conduct is con- 
cerned mainly with the legal and political aspects of life, regarded to 
some extent historically, has given rise to a tendency to view his general 
attitude towards human affairs as having a certain hardness such as is 
now commonly associated with that of the extreme supporters of the 
Prussian State. Even writers largely in sympathy with the idealistic 
movement of which Hegel was the greatest representative—such as the 
late Professor C. E. Vaughan*—appear to have been somewhat misled in 
this way. Professor Chang’s survey, along with the excellent little book 
by Professor Reyburn, should go far to remove such misconceptions. I 
do not mean to affirm that they are entirely unfounded. It must be ad- 
mitted that Hegel, more perhaps than most men, boasted two soul-sides. 
His adventurous speculations, as Professor J. A. Smith remarks in an 
Introductory Note, were qualified by “his practical wisdom and his 
sturdy, and to tell the truth, often pedestrian common sense.” But, in the 
light of the comprehensive outlook that is here supplied, the whole sys- 
tem is made very much more intelligible; and some of the features that 
had appeared a little harsh are greatly softened, Professor Chang admits 
a somewhat undue emphasis on nationality; but this was almost inevi- 
table at the time when Hegel wrote—the time when the national con- 

*The Ethical Theory of Hegel, Clarendon Press, 1921, 

"See his Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, Vol, Il, 
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sciousness of the German people was being somewhat harshly awakened. 
He admits also that Hegel had an undue tendency to subordinate the 
conception of the nation to that of the state—a fault that has been noted 
in some of Hegel’s British disciples as well as in the work of their master. 
As was to be expected from a Chinese author, he is somewhat dissatisfied 
also with Hegel’s treatment of the family. Here, of course, some allow- 
ance has to be made for differences in the social customs of different 
countries. 

It would not be possible in a short review to consider the details of 
Professor Chang’s treatment, even if I were more competent than I am to 
examine them; but I can confidently recommend the book to readers of 
this Journal. It appears to me to be remarkably clear, full, accurate, and 
judicious. 

J. S. MACKENZIE 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Tue Rise oF Mopern Inpustry. By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 

London: Methuen & Co., 1926. Pp. xii+280. Price, ros. net. 

Mr. Hammond studies in his new volume the English industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century in sharp and telling perspective, a 
period when man passed definitely from one world to another, and to a 
society acquisitive rather than feudal in character. Starting from the 
commercial revolution consequent upon the discoveries of Columbus and 
other great explorers, which moved the trade center from west to east, 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, he stresses the salient stages of 
the new development, such as the changes in transport which preceded 
railways, the dissolution of the peasant village, the elimination of custom 
as codified in the old craft guilds and the free hand thus given to capital. 
While it would have been impossible to record the effects of the industrial 
revolution in the entire field of industry in a book of the present scope, 
the diverse industries of coal, iron, and cotton are taken as representa- 
tives of different aspects. The stages of the change thus briefly indicated, 
Mr. Hammond, who is more interested in its human and social than its 
material aspect, proceeds to investigate the darker shadows of the new 
system, such as the “shadow of slavery” extending from the traffic in 
negro slaves to the employment of child labor in factories, and points to 
the resemblance between the arguments by which the two abuses were 
defended. 

It was natural for the age that witnessed the first swift triumphs of 
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the new system to worship production for profit. Any people into whose 
hands this power had fallen must have been intoxicated and reduced to 
the state that Matthew Boulton described as “steam-mill mad,” just as 
any people that had just controlled the new wealth of America in the fif- 
teenth century would have been as frantic as the Spaniards in their pur- 
suit of gold and silver. Over a large surface of the industrial community 
(as Lord Shaftesbury wrote in 1842) “man has been regarded as an ani- 
mal, and that not an animal of the highest order; his loftiest faculties, 
when not prostrate, are perverted, and his lowest exclusively devoted to 
the manufacture of wealth.” The cooler sense of the twentieth century 
sees upon the industrial society of the nineteenth century the curse of 
Midas, “the new factories and the new furnaces were like the pyramids 
telling of man’s enslavement rather than his power, casting their long 
shadows over the society that took such pride in them.” It is the point 
of view of Blake, seeing the “dark satanic mills.” 

The two final chapters describe the struggle between the blind pas- 
sion for production and the instinct to create a society. Here the struggle 
is illuminated by a comparison with two other ages of confusion, the pe- 
riod of pillage consequent upon the Roman seizure of the Mediterranean, 
and the violence which followed the discovery of America. As in these 
cases, mankind has to some extent retraced its steps after the first de- 
scent into chaos, and remedial institutions were devised, such as the fac- 
tory law, the civil service, and the trades unions, the first two by the 
governing classes, the last a contribution from the governed. 

The book, as the author tells us, is written for the general reader; 
and its scope and intention are adequately described in the preface. As 
in all the author’s books, however, the spirit and visionary power of his 
presentment are peculiarly valuable, as is the wide historic sense which 
limits his indignation and keeps the action presented upon the wide 
theater in due perspective. 

M. J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION AND THE Rise oF CapitaLisM. By R. H. Tawney. London: John 

Murray, 1926. Pp. xiv-+339. Price 10s. 6d. 

The moral theories and ideals implied in our contemporary business prac- 
tices have been already studied by Troelsch and Max Weber. But Mr. Taw- 
ney has carried the historical treatment of the problem much farther. The 
book begins with a general treatment of the medieval theory affecting eco- 
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nomic life, the argument against “usury” and the subordination of economic to 
ethical and religious issues. Then an excellent account is given of the theories 
of Luther, Calvin, and the English Puritans. It is pointed out that Calvin 
attempted to make a step forward by allowing for the new economic issues of 
his day; but his effort resulted in confirming the tendency to disregard ethical 
considerations or at any rate to subordinate them to interests in wealth-get- 
ting. The Puritans made a virtue of success in business: and this has greatly 
affected the United States. The complacent assumptions of post-Reformation 
social standards have reinforced the tendency to overrate the importance of 
wealth-production and still more of the acquisition of wealth. Mr. Tawney’s 
book is essential for any student who is interested in the moral problems of 
contemporary business and industry. He corrects the more extreme views of 
Max Weber, since he is not convinced that Protestantism is essentially ineffec- 
tual in regard to economic greed. But perhaps Mr. Tawney does not allow 
sufficiently for the fact that even the medieval theory of “business” was partly 
an excuse for what the majority found it convenient to do. There is a tend- 
ency to idealise the middle ages: but of course Mr. Tawney sees that the rea- 
son why the middle ages did not make the mistakes of the Reformation was 
that the issues were never faced by the middle ages. The moral problems of 
the existing economic system are seldom faced and the chief value of Mr. 
Tawney’s book will be that it assist us to face them. 
C.D. B. 


A Stupy 1n Morat THEory. By John Laird, Regius Professor of Moral Phi- 

losophy in the University of Aberdeen. London: Allen and Unwin, 1926. 

Pp. 327. Price, 1os. 6d. net. 

Professor Laird is known by his book on realism and the self. Here he 
attempts a restatement of ethical theory on a Kantian basis. The book is based 
on lectures delivered in the University of California. Duty and will, as in 
Kant, play prominent parts and the imperatives and obligations of the moral 
life are attached to that extreme individualism which Professor Laird himself 
connects with the “Protestant” tradition. The reason appears at a later stage 
and psychological data are discussed only in chapters vi and vii. Professor 
Laird rejects the view that moral values are social, and he confuses this view 
with some other in referring to “collective willing” whatever that may be. The 
final chapter deals with moral philosophy. 

It is strange that Professor Laird does not deal with the more Aristotelian 
view of Professor L. T. Hobhouse and that the “practice” which is referred to 
in “the application to practice” appears to be as limited as that regularized in 
Konigsberg at the end of the eighteenth century. Duty is not analyzed, nor 
“the sense of duty.” The self of which Professor Laird speaks appears to be a 
metaphysical fact but its relation to the morality of “self” development is not 
explained. It must, however, be said that the book is full of acute analysis and 
contains reference to the literature of politics for the purpose of very cogent 
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criticism. Perhaps the author would regard it as a sufficient end that his book 
is able to stir the reader to definite disagreement. The book is less formal than 
ethical treatises usually are and thereby it gains immensely. 

C.D. B. 


Tue WorsHip oF Nature. Vol. I. By Sir James Frazer. London: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1926. Price, 25s. net. 

Sir James Frazer’s Gifford lectures are a record and exposition of the fact 
that “the mind of man refuses to acquiesce in the phenomena of sense,” but 
driven by some impulse seeks for something more real than the world which is 
always in a state of flux. The book is thus a study of natural religion in one of 
its aspects, the worship of nature, which overflowed the limits of one Gifford 
course and was continued into the second; so that the second aspect, the wor- 
ship of the dead, is not included or discussed. Except for the introduction, this 
first volume is one of Sir James’ feats of marshaling an immense army of facts, 
and of classifying and expounding the theology of simple folk, taking the great 
natural phenomena one by one, the sky, the earth, the sun. The sky, earth, 
and the sun are thought to be animated and to resemble man in kind, but to 
exceed him in degree. There seems to be an universal need to form a concep- 
tion that will simplify and unify if possible. The multitude of spiritual beings 
which were imagined by the savage were limited “in virtue of what we may 
call the economy of thought,” were generalised and reduced to a comparatively 
small number of deities; thus animism was replaced by polytheism. But the 
instinct for simplification and abstraction was still at work sapping this Pan- 
theon, and polytheism tended to resolve itself into monotheism. Thus, as Sir 
James notes in an interesting analogy, the spiritualistic theory of the world .- 
has undergone a process of simplification and unification analogous to that 
undergone by the materialistic theory: as the materialistic hypothesis has re- 
duced the multitudinous forms of matter to one substance, hydrogen, so the 
spiritualistic hypothesis has reduced the number of spirits to one god. 

Sir James’s attention has been given (as he says) almost exclusively to 
the early history, or rather to the embryology of natural religion; hence he 
draws upon this immense reservoir of his knowledge of the ideas of the an- 
cients and backward races as to the divine nature and its relations to the world, 
and the result is a complex, picturesque and fantastic record. “Crude theories 
and preposterous practices,” and there are many in the record, are not without 
interest, in that they enable us to reconstruct the efforts of these naive and 
simple pioneers of philosophy, refusing to rest and acquiesce in the phenomena 
of sense. 

M. J. 


RELIGION IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. By Julius Seelye Bixler. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1926. Pp. xvii+-225. 
This is a survey of the attitude of William James toward religion. In 
addition to the published writings the author has had access to unpublished 
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letters and has published several of these. The relation of James’s religious 
beliefs to the various aspects of pragmatism, empiricism, and pluralism is con- 
sidered at length. The author is convinced that the religious attitude which 
James sets forth is “sure to appeal and is already appealing to the generation 
just coming to maturity.” The volume is printed as one of the series of “Am- 
herst Books” and to those who remember the devotion to philosophy of Pres. 
ident Julius Seelye it will appear fitting that this excellent study by his grand- 


son should have a place in this series. 
J.H.T. 


Tue Possrpmity or Metapuysics. A Course of Four Lectures Delivered in 
the University of London in March, 1924, by Hans Driesch. London: 
The Faith Press, Ltd. Pp. 63. Price 2s. 6d. 

This little book gives a summary of Professor Driesch’s well-known phi- 
losophy, but it is also a very clear statement of the general character of any 
philosophy. The chief philosophical conceptions are explained and their con- 
nection with ordinary experience is very well rendered. The book may form 


a useful summary introduction to philosophy. 
C.D. B. 


Tuomas Hosses, LEBEN UND LEHRE. Von Ferdinand Tonnies, O. O. Prof. zu 
Kiel. (3d enlarged edition.) Stuttgart: Fr. Frommans Verlag, 1925. 
The second edition of this book was published twelve years ago. The 


changed political situation gives a new interest to this discussion of the English 
political philosopher who was a “realist” in the best and the worst senses of 
that word. Professor Ténnies gives us seventy-three pages on the life and 
* times of Hobbes and about two hundred pages on his doctrine. Hobbes’ logic 
and physics are dealt with fully, but naturally about half the book discusses 
his social theory. The materialism of Hobbes’ outlook is excellently stated. 


There is a full bibliography. 


C.D. B. 


Tue Key To THE Stupy or St. THomas. By Francesco Olgiati. Translated 
from the Italian by John S. Zybura. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1925. Pp. viii+176. Price, $1.25 net. 

Attempting to supplement the various detailed studies of the Thomistic 
system by giving a synthetic and unified interpretation in terms of the focal 
idea, this volume emphasizes the conception of being in St. Thomas’ philos- 
ophy. The Thomistic metaphysics, theodicy, theology, psychology, logic, and 
ethics are all presented as developments of this one fundamental concept. 
When this key is used, we should be able to see, if our author may be believed, 
that all philosophers from the dawn of philosophic investigation down to the 
time of St. Thomas are representatives of a continuous preparation culminat- 
ing in the magnificent flowering of the two great Summae, and that the Tho- 
mistic system furnishes the key for the solution of the fundamental problem 


on which depends the future of philosophic thought. 
C. M. Perry 
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Kunc-Tse. By Richard Wilhelm. Stuttgart: Fr. Frommans Verlag, 1925. 

Pp. 210. 

This is a volume in the series of the “Classics of Philosophy.” It contains 
a short account of the life of Confucius and of his work; and the author then 
gives an analysis and criticism of his teachings. The fundamental point is said 
to be not the conclusion but the method—“To penetrate through everything” 
is the essential. As for the social theory adopted by Confucius, simplicity in 
tastes and “consumption” is most important. The whole statement of Con- 


fucianism is clear and fully documented. 
C.D. B. 


EuGENICs AND Po.itics: Essays. By F. C. S. Schiller. London: Constable 
and Co., 1926. Pp. 220. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

The pragmatism or humanism which is naturally connected with Dr. 
Schiller’s name is not apparent in these essays: for they are as absolute in tone 
as any idealism. The main argument is that eugenics would provide principles 
by which the type of humanity now prevailing could be immensely improved. 
Eugenics is said to be opposed by “civilization,” in the sense of that ill-used 
word which connects it with war and not with Dr. Schiller’s theories. There is 
a long interlude in the form of a dialogue between Plato and the author; an 
essay on the downfall of the Roman Empire and one answering various objec- 
tions to eugenics. Dr. Schiller in his preface admits that this book must be 
regarded as “lighter literature to arouse interest in the subject” rather than as 
a contribution to the problem of improving the race. The Essays are amus- 


ingly written and full of “hits” at contemporary foibles and prejudices. 
C.D. B. 


FatsE Dawn. By A. Carthill. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons, 1926. Pp. 224. 

Price, ros. 6d. net. 

The author has already published two political essays, “The Lost Do- 
minion” and “The Legacy of Liberalism.” The present group of short remarks 
deals with Revolution or, as the author puts it, “The present tract is confined 
to an inquiry—that is, as to what are the causes which render a society suscep- 
tible to revolutionary ideas?” The great danger in England at present is said 
to be the Trade Union movement. Fascism is good in Italy, but unnecessary 
in England where the political institutions are sound. However, there is grave 
danger even in England from Communism. The author apparently does not 
live in England and that may be a partial explanation of his mistakes in regard 


to facts. 
C.D. B. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Essays PRESENTED TO JOHN WATSON. “Queen’s University 
Studies.” Kingston, Canada: Queen’s University, 1922. Pp. 346. Price. 
$1.50. 

This volume of essays in commemoration of the completion of fifty years 
of service as Charlton Professor of Moral Philosophy by Dr. John Watson 
includes eleven essays by colleagues, students, or friends. It is a tribute in 
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which many who have not known Professor Watson personally will gladly join, 
for few writers in philosophy have been so continuously active, and none in 
this country has extended his contributions through so long a period. The 
paper by Professor Lodge on Moral Validity in the Platonic System is, like 
all author’s contributions, a careful and judicious study. In particular, the aim 
is to interpret the actual meaning of the good as that which constitutes reality. 

It must have meant much to Queen’s University to have had such a per- 
sonality as that of Dr. Watson through half a century; and the University, as 


well as Dr. Watson, is to be congratulated upon this volume. 
J.H.T. 


Tue Ao TriBe oF AssAM. By William Carlson Smith, with an Introduction by 
J. H. Hutton. London: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xxvii-+244. Price, 


$5.00. 

A sympathetic study of a tribe which has offered several interesting prob- 
lems in its culture complex and which is now undergoing changes in its customs 
because of contacts with Christianity. The government has also interfered 
with the practice of head hunting. “When this practice was stopped the Nagas 
had to satisfy their craving for new experience in some other way and this has 
actually led to a lowering of the moral tone of the group in certain ways.” 

J.H.T. 


THE PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JusTIcE: Its ConstITUTION, 
PROCEDURE, AND Work. By A. P. Fachiri, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Oxford University Press, 1925. Pp. 342. 

This is a short and yet very complete explanation of the nature and the 
work of the International Court. It does not deal with the theory of interna- 
tional jurisdiction, as the book of M. Politis, on the Court, does; but Mr. Fa- 
chiri’s work will be found most valuable as a work of reference. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that it is essential for any library of a university or col- 
lege. The latter part of the book gives in detail the cases which have been 
before the Court, as, for example, that of French nationality in Tunis and the 
Palestine concessions. The last chapter, which deals with the relation between 
the Court and the League, shows that the position of the United States in 
regard to the League need not be changed even if the United States became one 
of the members constituting the Court. There is a full appendix giving the 
texts of documents, and throughout the book there are detailed references to 


the publications of the Court. 
C. D. B. 


Tue History or Utropran THouGHT. By Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 321. Price, $1.50. 

The author has here attempted both to give on a small scale the history of 
utopias, sacred and secular, and to indicate the sort of matrix out of which such 
thinking arises, the type of personality to whom the visions come, and the rela- 
tion of such thinking to social progress. Ideals grow out of lacks; they come to 
sensitive souls who feel deeply the lacks; they become socially effective through 
suggestion and imitation; and—though progress would perhaps have taken 
place much as it has without them—utopias have, thinks he, accelerated social 
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advance. The compensatory function served by idealistic thinking is not here 
emphasized, and the account as a whole suffers in still other regards when com- 
pared with Lewis Mumford’s delightfully written The Story of Utopias. 

F: 


V.S. 
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